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CHAPTER  XV. 

ANDREW    IS    IMPRESSED    ON    BOARD 
THE   HECLA. 

Grumbling  is  a  natural  thing  on  shipboard, 
but  melancholy  is  not.  Grumbling,  in  sooth, 
is  analogous  to  the  creaking  of  blocks,  and 
what  the  sailors  call  the  "complaining"  of 
spars ;  but  who  can  be  melancholy  when  the 
vessel  under  him  is  dancing  over  the  waves, 
and  the  free  wind  is  booming  off  the  canvas, 
and  the  salt  air  vivifies  the  blood,  and  the 
gold  of  the  sunlight  is  transmuted  into 
glancing  silver  and  sparkling  diamonds  on 
myriad  patches  of  the  wavery  mirror  and 
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random  mists  of  sj3ray  ?  Melancholy  is  an  ex- 
halation of  stagnant  blood,  and  with  the  pure 
air  and  the  ceaseless  motion  and  the  quick 
impetus  of  hunger  melancholy  disappears. 

Andrew  accordingly  was  not  long  in  ex- 
periencing the  spontaneous  exhilaration  of 
the  sea,  and  he  was  surprised  at  his  grow- 
ing insensibility  to  his  misfortunes.  On  the 
solid  earth  our  misery  takes  a  solid  form  : 
the  broken  roof-tree,  the  empty  room,  the 
funereal  black,  all  the  mute  witnesses  of 
happier  days,  the  conscious  furniture,  the 
wistful  flowers — innumerable  associations  lie 
in  ambush  for  us,  wherever  we  look  or  turn. 
Thus  we  are  enclosed  within  a  cordon  of 
woe.  But  at  sea  there  is  no  barrier  except 
the  intangible  horizon  which  circles  onward 
round  the  endless  globe ;  we  are  in  a  fluid 
world  of  air  and  water,  whose  mutable  im- 
mutability rebukes  persistent  sorrow  and 
persuades  us  of  the  inner  steadfastness  of 
things,  to  which  our  transient  sorrows  are 
like  the  shadows  that  flit  across  the  watery 
plain,  or  the  clouds  that  fleck  the  change- 
less ether. 
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The  William  Pitt  had  a  quick  pair  of 
heels,  and  being  a  lugger,  could  sail  within 
a  few  points  of  the  wind.  She  had  a  light 
cargo  of  linen  goods  to  disguise  her  real 
character  as  a  smuggler.  The  wind  was 
generally  favourable  till  the  vessel  ap- 
proached the  English  Channel.  Michael 
Burnside  then  began  to  feel  anxious,  and 
kept  a  vigilant  and  incessant  watch.  French 
privateers  and  revenue  cutters  might  now 
reasonably  be  expected  to  bestow  their 
attention  upon  him.  The  former  were  not 
likely  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  bound  for  a  French  port,  and  prac- 
tically a  neutral  in  virtue  of  his  illegal 
traffic ;  while  the  latter  were  bound  tc 
stop  him  if  they  could. 

All  went  well,  however,  till  he  reached 
the  chops  of  the  Channel,  when  the  wind, 
after  gradually  abating,  edged  into  the  east, 
and  a  thick  fog  came  on.  The  jigger-mast, 
rigged  on  a  boomkin  projecting  over  the 
taffrail,  was  unstepped,  and  the  foresail  and 
mainsail  were  reefed,  for  the  lugger  had  now 
to  feel  her  way.     Night   came  on,  and  the 
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fog  thickened.  A  raw  atmosphere  added 
physical  discomfort  to  mental  anxiety. 
Michael  Burnside  and  his  friend  stood  to- 
gether, leaning  their  backs  against  the 
weather  bulwarks,  and  conversing  in  low 
tones. 

"  Is  our  speed  not  too  great  in  this  fog  ?  " 
asked  Andrew. 

"No  a  grain,"  said  Michael.  "  We  must 
keep  her  weel  in  hand,  ye  see,  in  case  a 
vessel  looms  up." 

"  It  seems  fearsome  to  be  plunging  into 
this  fog  when  we  can  hardly  see  the  ship's 
length  before  us." 

"  There  are  waur  things  than  a  drummly 
nicht,  Andrew.  If  ye  canna  see,  ye're  no 
seen.  What  was  that  ?  "  he  suddenly  whis- 
pered, starting  up  and  craning  his  head  over 
the  bulwarks.  "  Did  ye  no  hear  the  squeal 
o'  a  sheave-block  ?  " 

The  fog  to  windward  seemed  to  be  billow- 
ing and  bulging  in  voluminous  agitation ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  look-out  came 
aft,  and  said  to  Michael  in  a'  hoarse  whis- 
per, "  A  sail  on  the  lee  bow." 
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Immediately  thereafter  the  tall  spars  of 
a  stately  vessel  came  in  view,  emerging  from 
the  mist,  and  outlined  on  the  background  of 
vapour  like  a  sketch  in  sepia.  She  was 
bearing  directly,  though  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically, down  upon  the  lugger,  with  top- 
sail, top-gallant,  and  fore-stay  sails  set  and 
lazily  drawing. 

"  A  frigate,  by !  "  said  Michael  in  a  low 

tone  of  consternation.  The  William  Pitt 
was  at  this  time  going  down  Channel  with 
the  wind  abeam,  while  the  frigate  was  mov- 
ing up  Channel  close-hauled  on  the  larboard 
tack.  Had  the  two  vessels  kept  the  same 
relative  position,  a  collision  would  have  been 
almost  inevitable. 

"  Up  with  your  helm,  hard  up ! "  said 
Burnside  to  the  helmsman,  at  the  same  time 
laying  hold  of  the  spokes  to  assist  him. 
The  result  of  this  manoeuvre  was,  that  the 
frigate  and  the  lugger  were  now  moving 
in  nearly  parallel  courses  but  in  opposite 
directions. 

"  Slack  away  the  sheets,  brace  in  the  top- 
sails," cried  Michael ;    and  in   few  moments 
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the  lugger's  sails,  being  thus  set  nearly 
square  to  the  wind,  were  beginning  to  urge 
the  vessel  forward  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
when  she  was  hailed  from  the  frigate. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ? "  cried  a  loud  and 
imperative  voice. 

"  The  William  Pitt  from  Dundee,"  shouted 
Michael  in  reply. 

"Round -to  under  our  stern,"  was  the 
order,  delivered  in  clear  curt  tones,  while  the 
bawling  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates, 
followed  by  the  creaking  of  blocks  and  the 
flapping  of  canvas,  indicated  that  the  frigate 
was  hove-to. 

Michael  was  in  a  sore  dilemma.  He  would 
fain  have  continued  his  course,  trusting  to 
the  friendly  interposition  of  the  fog ;  but 
before  he  could  come  to  a  decision,  a  boat 
was  lowered  from  the  frigate  with  the  speed 
and  dexterity  characteristic  of  a  vessel  of 
war.  This  boat,  propelled  by  the  vigorous 
strokes  of  half-a-dozen  seamen,  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  lugger.  A  young  midshipman 
rose  in  the  stern-sheets  and  shouted,  "  Skip- 
per, ahoy  ! " 
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"  What  does  your  Honour  want  ? "  said 
Michael,  with  a  kind  of  surly  civility. 

"  To  overhaul  your  papers  —  and  your 
crew,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "  Whither  are 
you  bound  ? " 

"  For  Swansea  and  a  market." 
"  Your  cargo  ?  " 

"  Linen,  dowlas,  and  osnaburgs." 
"  Call  your  crew  aft,"  was  the  next  order 
of  the    midshipman,   when    he    had    nimbly 
clambered  on  board. 

"  What  for  ?  "  demanded  Michael,  who  was 
fast  losing  control  of  his  temper. 

"  Belay  questioning,"  said  the  young  officer, 
with  amusing  self-importance.  "  First,  how- 
ever, show  me  your  papers." 

He  descended  to  the  cabin  and  made  a 
perfunctory  examination  of  the  papers  sulk- 
ily submitted  to  his  inspection. 

"  All  this  is  ship-shape  enough,"  said  the 
midshipman,  coolly,  "  though  I  daresay  a 
good  many  of  your  transactions  are  not 
logged." 

He  ascended  to  the  deck  and  glanced 
round. 
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"  Call  your  crew  aft,  skipper,"  he  re- 
peated. 

At  Michael's  vociferous  summons  the  men 
came  slouching  and  shambling  aft,  with  per- 
turbed and  anxious  looks. 

"  Stand  along  the  bulwarks,"  said  the 
midshipman,  peremptorily.  "  A  fine  lub- 
berly lot,"  he  remarked  to  Michael.  "  They 
need  the  hay  -  seed  shaken  out  of  their 
hair." 

"  Hay-seed  be  d d  ! "  growled  Michael. 

"  If  they  suit  me,  that's  enough,  I  trow." 

"  None  of  your  insolence  !  "  said  the  young 
officer,  with  a  majestic  frown ;  and  picking 
up  a  lantern,  he  subjected  the  figures  ranged 
along  the  bulwarks  to  a  careful  scrutiny. 
He  picked  out  three  men  and  bade  them 
stand  aside. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  asked 
Michael,  blusteringly.  "  Is  it  piracy,  or  kid- 
napping, or  what  ? " 

"  Nothing  so  tragic,"  was  the  contempt- 
uous reply.  "  It  means  that  we  are  short- 
handed  on  account  of  a  recent  brush  with 
the  Johnny  Crappos,  and  we  are  on  the  out- 
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look  for  a  few  patriotic  tars  to  complete  the 
ship's  company." 

"  I  protest,"  cried  Michael,  furiously. 

"  You  are  very  welcome.  Here,  you  three, 
get  your  belongings  and  bundle  over  into 
the  boat." 

The  men,  however,  with  various  oaths 
sullenly  refused  ;  whereupon  the  midshipman 
clapped  his  hands,  and  four  seamen  instan- 
taneously sprang  on  deck.  Directed  by  the 
midshipman,  they  seized  one  of  the  recal- 
citrants, brought  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
slipped  a  "stretcher"  or  small  bar  of  wood 
under  his  armpits,  tied  his  wrists  together, 
and  with  gruff  jocularity  lowered  him  into 
the  boat.  The  next  victim  who  was  seized 
made  a  formidable  and  desperate  resistance ; 
but  the  seamen  took  the  mauling  they 
received  good- humour edly,  and  when  they 
had  overpowered  him,  treated  him  with  rude 
geniality,  as  if  they  respected  a  man  who 
scorned  a  tame  submission.  The  third  man 
accepted  his  fate  resignedly.  He  was  a  tall 
strapping  young  fellow,  and  was  perhaps  not 
so  averse  as  the  others  to  service  on  board 
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a  man-of-war.  He  went  forward  after  a  care- 
less word  of  explanation  to  the  midshipman, 
and  returned  with  three  bundles,  which  he 
tossed  into  the  boat,  and  then  sprang  after 
them. 

"  I  want  one  more,"  said  the  midshipman, 
looking  about  him.  As  he  did  so  he  caught 
sight  of  Andrew,  who  was  standing  beside 
Michael,  his  clenched  fists  stuck  in  his 
pockets  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and 
his  teeth  clenched  in  impotent  rage. 

"  Ah,  you'll  serve  my  turn,"  he  said,  sur- 
veying Andrew's  powerful  frame  with  satis- 
faction, and  giving  a  mute  signal  to  the 
seamen,  who  promptly  advanced. 

"  This  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  cried  Michael, 
stamping  his  foot,  and  interposing  his  burly 
frame  between  the  sailors  and  Andrew. 

"  The  best  of  friends  must  part,"  said  the 
officer,  flippantly. 

Michael  whipped  a  pistol  out  of  his  belt 
and  confronted  Andrew's  assailants  with  a 
look  of  such  concentrated  fury  and  defi- 
ance that  they  paused  in  their  forward 
movement. 
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"  Beware  of  what  you  do,"  said  the  young 
officer,  coldly,  at  the  same  time  waving  his 
lantern  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards. 
A  boat  hanging  from  the  davits  on  the 
frigate's  quarter  was  instantly  lowered  into 
the  water. 

Andrew  perceived  that  resistance  was  use- 
less, and  would  only  involve  the  friendly 
skipper  in  deadly  peril.  He  stepped  forward 
to  the  midshipman  and  said  sternly,  "  I  give 
myself  up." 

"  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  the 
officer,  relieved  by  this  peaceable  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

"  Only,"  added  Andrew,  with  a  look  of 
inflexible  resolution,  "  do  not  attempt  to 
pinion  me ;    I'll  not   stand  it." 

"  We  only  stopper  gear  that  is  likely  to 
part,"  said  the  officer,  smiling.  "  Come 
along." 

Andrew  quietly  stepped  into  the  boat, 
after  waving  a  mute  farewell  to  Michael, 
who  was  stumping  up  and  down  the  deck 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  Andrew  stood  upon  the  frigate's  deck. 
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A  lieutenant  stepped  forward  and  said  with 
a  grimly  jocose  air  to  the  midshipman,  "  You 
have  bagged  your  birds,  I  see,  Mr  Hugonin." 

"  Yes,  but  they  were  a  little  wild  on  the 
wing,"  was  the  laughing  reply.  "  We  had 
to  clap  preventer  tackle  on  two  of  them." 

"  Here,  coxwain,  take  these  men  forward 
to  their  quarters,"  said  the  lieutenant,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  with  easy  unconcern,  and 
issuing  the  necessary  orders  for  putting  the 
frigate  on  her  course  again. 

Andrew,  along  with  his  fellow -captives, 
followed  the  coxwain  forward  to  the  fore- 
castle, where  a  group  of  the  older  seamen 
were  lounging  round  a  gun,  listening  to  a 
yarn  from  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  a 
grizzled  veteran  whose  pig-tail  hung  below 
his  waist.  The  men  turned  to  look  at  the 
new-comers,  and  the  old  sailor  paused  in  his 
narrative  to  reconnoitre  them. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  coxwain,  addressing  him 
with  a  waggish  smile,  "  look  after  these  lads, 
and  put  on  your  best  quarter-deck  manners 
to  pay  them  your  devours." 

"  Welcome  to   the  Hecla,  my  hearties  ! " 
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said  Tom,  in  a  deep  gruff  voice,  and  touching 
his  cap  with  mock  civility.  "  As  you've  got 
the  Spanish  windlass  unrigged  "  (alluding  to 
the  use  of  the  stretcher  in  pinioning  them), 
"  I  can  get  a  shake  of  your  fists."  Jerking 
his  head  suddenly,  so  that  his  pig-tail  swung 
round  in  front,  he  grasped  the  end  of  it,  and, 
amidst  boisterous  laughter,  offered  it  by  way 
of  friendly  greeting. 

"  No  offence,  misters  ;  it's  just  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  rope's-end  that's  lying  by 
for  you.'' 

"  You  might  choose  a  better  time  for  your 
jokes,"  said  Andrew,  indignantly.  "  We're  no 
in  a  humour  for  jesting,  after  being  pressed." 

"  It's  the  very  time,  Sawney,"  said  Tom, 
"  when  your  face  is  as  long  as  a  fiddle-block 
to  reeve  a  smile  through  it." 

"  How  do  you  reeve  a  smile,  Tom  ? "  asked 
one  of  his  mates,  with  an  obstreperous  laugh. 
"  I'm  thinking  you're  better  at  reeving  a 
plug  o'  baccy." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  -  trying  none  of  your 
Cockney  sauce  with  me,  Sam,  or  you  had 
better  be  getting  your  chafing-gear  handy." 
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"  Chafing-gear  be   cl d,"  retorted   the 

other.  "  Don't  you  ape  the  quarter-deck, 
lorn. 

"  Avast  there  !  "  said  another  seaman,  im- 
patiently. "  We  wants  no  arguifying  here. 
Tom,  crack  on  with  your  yarn." 

Tom,  at  once  pacified,  resumed  his  nar- 
rative ;  and  Andrew,  well  satisfied  to  be 
left  alone,  sat  down  on  a  coil  of  rope,  and 
mused  upon  his  rueful  situation.  Certainly 
it  was  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  he,  im- 
bued as  he  was  with  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, should  be  pressed  on  board  an  English 
war-vessel,  and  should  be  compelled,  under 
no  very  remote  contingency,  to  fight  against 
men  of  a  nationality  which  he  so  fervently 
admired. 

His  painful  ruminations  were  interrupted 
by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain  as  he 
piped  the  hammocks  down.  In  an  instant 
all  was  activity  above  and  below  decks ; 
but  the  commotion  and  seeming  confusion 
speedily  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment,  and 
a  well-ordered  quietness — almost  sinister  in 
the  vast   potentialities  which  it  masked  — 
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resumed  its  sway.  Andrew  was  involun- 
tarily and  even  reluctantly  impressed  by  the 
splendid  discipline  which  reigned  throughout 
the  Hecla.  The  "rights"  of  the  individual 
man  were  evidently  in  entire  abeyance  there, 
and  yet  no  one  seemed  to  miss  them.  The 
subdued  murmur  of  voices,  an  occasional  low 
laugh,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  his  spirits, 
and  he  was  standing  as  silent  and  motionless 
as  the  look-out  men,  thinking  of  many  things 
with  a  sense  of  their  remoteness,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  planetary  distance,  when  he 
was  brought  back  to  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation  by  the  order  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  who,  coming  up  to  him, 
said  abruptly,  "  Follow  me." 

Not  till  that  moment  had  Andrew  realised 
the  depth  of  his  humiliation  and  the  extent 
of  his  disaster.  A  double  row  of  lanterns 
had  been  placed  along  the  deck,  and  probably 
the  doubtful  glimmer  they  diffused  had  re- 
vealed to  the  officer's  keenly  observant  eye 
Andrew's  haughty  and  resentful  look,  for  he 
gazed  at  him  sternly  and  said — 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,  my  man  !     This  is  a 
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ship  where  a  good  sailor  has  no  trouble,  but 
a  quarrelsome  carping  sea-lawyer  soon  gets 
his  old  iron  worked  up.  A  discontented 
look,  a  shake  of  the  head,  a  surly  mutter,  is 
sufficient  to  get  a  man  spread-eagled.  I 
understand  you  are  an  educated  man,  and 
have  perhaps  studied  the  properties  of  tri- 
angles, and  the  angle  of  incidence.  These 
things  are  studied  here  practically,  and  ap- 
plied when  necessary.  Further,  you  are  a 
Scot,  and  they  are  a  damned  argumentative 
race,  I  have  observed " 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  interposed  Andrew 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  suppressed  indigna- 
tion. "  I  can  submit  to  tyranny,  but  I  think 
it  only  fair  that  an  officer  should  not  goad 
an  unfortunate  man  to  revolt  by  insults 
levelled  at  his  nation ;  it  strikes  me  as  un- 
manly. If  we  Scotchmen  can  argue,  we  can 
fight  too,  as  I  would  let  you  or  any  man  see, 
if  we  met  on  equal  terms.  You  abuse  your 
position,  sir.  I  suppose  I  am  not  yet  rated 
in  the  ship's  books " 

"Belay  all  that!"  said  the  lieutenant, 
sternly.      "  I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words 
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with  you,  but  to  give  you  my  orders.  Utter 
another  insolent  word,  and  I'll  masthead  you 
or 

"  Give  me  leave,"  said  Andrew,  drawing 
himself  up.  "Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  shall 
tamely  submit  to  this  monstrous  outrage  ? 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  Captain,  and  ask  him, 
among  other  things,  if  my  country  is  to  be 
insulted  in  my  person." 

This  remark  seemed  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  I  withdraw  the  remark  about  your 
country,"  he  said,  more  calmly.  "  But  your 
tongue  seems  to  be  an  unruly  member.  You 
will  find  the  best  use  for  it  in  saying  '  Ay, 
ay,  sir.'  And  remember  this  also,  that  an 
unru]y  word  uttered  to  an  officer  ricochets 
to  the  Captain.     Come  this  way." 

He  preceded  Andrew  down  the  main 
hatchway,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  provided  with  a  hammock.  As  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  Andrew  said,  "I  do  not  re- 
cognise myself  as  a  seaman  on  board  the 
Hecla.  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Captain  to- 
morrow." 

VOL.  II.  B 
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"  If  he  allows  you." 

"  He  will,  if  he  is  a  gentleman." 

ft  Well,  he  is  that,  every  inch  of  him." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall  see  if  a 
British  subject  is  to  be  kidnapped  in  this 
way." 

"  You  had  better  sleep  over  your  resolu- 
tion," said  the  lieutenant,  drily.  "  A  Scotch- 
man is  generally  thought  to  have  more  than 
a  purser's  allowance  of  brains,  if  he  does 
steer  rather  wild  in  his  talk." 

So  saying,  he  left  Andrew  to  his  reflec- 
tions. 

"  What  do  you  wear  over  your  ribs, 
Sawney,  that  you  chop  logic  to  an  officer  ? " 
asked  one  of  the  seamen  in  a  tone  of  con- 
temptuous disgust. 

"Pooh!"  said  Andrew,  with  responsive 
contempt,  "you're  not  men,  you're  marling- 
spikes." 

"  You'll  feel  the  end  of  one  afore  you're 
much  older,"  retorted  the  other,  angrily. 
"  And  I'll  let  you  see  whether  I'm  a  man  or 
not,  the  first  quiet  chance  I  get." 
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"  It  will  not  be  a  quiet  chance,  I  guarantee," 
said  Andrew,  defiantly.  "  I'll  see  what's  on 
your  ribs,  if  you  tackle  me." 

The  sailor  damned  him  with  hearty  good- 
will, and  tumbled  into  his  hammock. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

ANDREW   HAS   AN    ARGUMENT   WITH 
CAPTAIN    ROSCOE. 

Andrew  had  lain  for  several  hours  awake, 
every  hoarse  call  and  every  footfall  on  the 
deck  above  him  emphasising  the  sense  of  his 
misery  ;  but  at  last  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
slumber,  haunted  by  nightmares  of  the 
imagination  and  weird  travesties  of  his 
recent  adventures  with  which  sleep  peopled 
his  dreams.  He  was  roused  by  the  order 
"  Up  hammocks."  He  tumbled  out,  and  with 
the  help  and  direction  of  a  sailor  who  seemed 
to  have  taken  compassion  upon  him,  he  rolled 
up  and  stowed  his  hammock.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  the  Captain's  coxwain  ap- 
proached him,  and  said  with  ominous  solem- 
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nity,    "  The    Captain     wants    to    see    you, 
Prosser — that's  your  name,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Andrew  nodded,  and  with  a  heightened 
colour  and  some  trepidation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  firmness  of  his  nerves,  he  followed 
the  coxwain  upon  deck.  The  weather  had 
changed  during  the  night.  The  wind  had 
shifted  into  the  north,  and  the  atmosphere 
had  the  clearness  and  transparency  which 
accompany  a  wind  from  that  quarter.  'The 
frigate  was  on  a  taut  bowline,  and  heading 
north  by  east,  clothed  with  canvas  up  to  the 
trucks.  The  sails,  distended  by  the  wind, 
looked  as  if  they  were  carved  out  of  marble, 
the  yards  were  braced  with  mathematical 
exactitude,  and  nothing  but  the  shivering  of 
the  weather  leach  of  the  main-royal  re- 
minded the  onlooker  that  those  towering 
masses  of  canvas  were  only  subdued  to 
majestic  rigidity  by  masterly  seamanship. 
The  wind,  engulfing  itself  into  those  gleam- 
ing concavities,  boomed  off  the  resisting  con- 
tours with  a  monotonous  roar. 

Captain  Poscoe  was  walking  to  and  fro  on 
the  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  dressed 
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in  full  uniform  —  white  kerseymere  knee- 
breeches  with  gold  buckles,  gold -braided 
coat,  and  cocked-hat  with  its  broad  glitter- 
ing band.  A  knot  of  officers  were  standing 
talking  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
deck,  and  when  Andrew  approached  the 
Captain,  they  stopped  their  conversation  to 
observe  the  interview,  which  appeared  to 
their  practised  eyes  to  be  fraught  with  some 
significance. 

Andrew  raised  his  cap  and  then  replaced 
it  on  his  head  as  Captain  Roscoe  stopped 
short  in  his  walk  and  surveyed  Andrew  with 
a  look  of  chilling  severity  and  that  air  of  calm 
superiority  with  which  tall  stature  reinforces 
official  dignity.  The  next  moment  the  cox- 
wain  with  a  smart  blow  sent  Andrew's  cap 
spinning  upon  the  deck. 

"  Dowse  your  truck  on  the  quarter-deck, 
you  lubber,''  he  growled,  indignantly. 

Andrew's  eye  flashed,  and  he  turned 
fiercely  round  towards  the  cox  wain  as  if 
for  a  moment  he  meditated  reprisals ;  but 
the  Captain's  cold  and  authoritative  voice 
checked  his  first  hasty  impulse. 
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"  Fall  back,  coxwain,"  he  said,  "  and 
moderate  your  zeal  with  new-comers.  Igno- 
rance is  always  pardonable." 

Andrew  looked  at  Captain  Roscoe,  and  in- 
wardly confessed  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a 
nobler  specimen  of  manhood.  Besides  being 
unusually  tall,  he  was  broad-shouldered,  and 
as  straight,  though  not  as  stiff,  as  a  ramrod. 
His  features  were  finely  moulded,  or  perhaps 
chiselled  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
word,  the  cheeks  spare  but  glowing  with 
health,  the  full  blue  eye  sparkling  and 
piercing  in  its  steady  gaze,  the  lips  thin 
and  firmly  compressed,  the  chin  and  jaw 
square,  and  the  brows  meeting  in  a  straight 
line.  The  absence  of  curves  and  rounded 
outlines  gave  a  severe  expression  to  his  fea- 
tures, but  his  voice  was  clear,  sonorous,  and 
agreeably  modulated. 

"Pick  up  your  cap,"  he  said,  calmly,  "but 
do  not  outrage  the  coxwain  s  sense  of 
etiquette  by  wearing  it  at  present.  You 
wished  to  speak  to  me  ? " 

"I  did,  sir." 

"  Speak  on,  but  be  brief." 
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"  I  was  pressed  last  night,"  Andrew 
began  in  an  indignant  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.     Well  ?  " 

"But,  sir,  that  is  an  outrage.  I  am  a 
peaceable  citizen " 

"  Say  subject :  citizen  has  a  Gallic  sound 
which  grates  upon  my  ears." 

"I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  brutal  tyranny 
and  oppression  to  drag  me  away  from  my 
vocation " 

"  You  were  on  board  a  smuggling  lugger," 
said  the  Captain,  coldly.  "  Instead  of  de- 
frauding the  King's  revenue,  you  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  acting  an  honest  and  loyal 
part." 

"  I  was  never  a  smuggler,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  not,  you  have  been  sailing  very 
near  the  wind." 

"  But  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,"  Andrew  went  on  with  less 
assurance.  "  My  concerns  on  board  the 
lugger  are  nobody's  business.  I  presume 
the  British  constitution  is  not  yet  identical 
with  the  Spanish  Inquisition." 

"  You  are  paying  out  too  much  slack,  my 
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friend.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  abstract 
politics.  But  as  you  seern  to  be  a  man  of 
education,  I  am  willing  to  hear  a  personal 
statement.  What  was  your  occupation  before 
you  were  impressed  ?  " 

"  A  schoolmaster." 

"Where?" 

"In  a  Scottish  village,"  Andrew  replied 
with  some  hesitation,  for  he  perceived  that 
he  was  treading  on  rather  dangerous  ground. 

"  Its  name." 

"  Fownie,  sir." 

"  Where  is  that  ?  " 

' '  In  Forfarshire. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  steering  down 
Channel  then  ?  You  must  have  been  giving 
your  pupils  a  long  holiday.  Speak,  sir,  and 
don't  hang  in  the  wind,  if  you  please." 

"I  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  an  important  person  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"Who?" 

"  Lord  Wimpole." 

' '  How  was  that  ? " 

"  The  reasons  are  of  a  delicate  nature,  and 
if  you  will  excuse  me " 
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"  Certainly  :  I  pry  into  no  man's  secrets. 
Well,  what  do  you  want  ? " 

"To  be  liberated." 

The  Ca23tain  smiled  faintly. 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"  I  am  to  be  treated  as  if  I  were  a  negro 
slave  ?  I  have  been  kidnapped,  trepanned  ! " 
cried  Andrew,  hotly. 

"  Pitch  your  voice  in  a  lower  key  on  the 
quarter  -  deck,"  said  the  Captain,  sternly. 
"  And  listen  to  me.  From  your  training 
and  occupation  you  are  under  the  empire 
of  words ;  you  are  rhetorical.  That's  all 
very  well  in  its  own  way,  but  on  board 
shijD  we  are  categorical ;  we  leave  sentiment, 
rant,  phrasemongering  to  the  French  :  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  reason  with  you.  You 
will  have  to  obey,  of  course,  but  it  is  best  to 
obey  from  conviction.  From  your  account 
you  have  forfeited  your  situation  ;  conse- 
quently it  is  an  advantage  for  you  to  find 
one  ready-made  for  you." 

"  But  you  will  own  that  it  is  a  hardship 
for  an  educated  man  to  be  bullied  and  brow- 
beaten  " 
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"  You  won't  be  bullied  if  you  obey  orders." 

"  But  I  have  lost  my  liberty,"  said  Andrew, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  We  all  have,"  said  the  Captain,  tran- 
quilly. "  I  too  obey  orders — sealed  orders 
not  unfrequently." 

"  But  if  I  cannot  conscientiously  obey 
these  orders  ? "  objected  Andrew,  with  a  look 
of  desperation. 

"  You  will  have  to  get  rid  of  such  an  up- 
start and  contentious  conscience.  You  will 
have  to  keep  it  under  hatches  and  well 
battened  down." 

"  But  if  I  think " 

"  You  may  think  what  you  please — that  is 
a  Briton's  proud  prerogative  ;  but  you  will 
obey  orders  all  the  same.  These  gentle- 
men," he  went  on,  pointing  to  the  officers, 
who  immediately  straightened  themselves  up 
into  an  attitude  of  attention — "  these  gentle- 
men may  think  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
green  cheese  ;  all  that  I  require  of  them  is 
to  take  a  lunar  observation  when  I  bid 
them." 

"  But,  sir,  I  do  not  approve  of  this  war," 
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said  Andrew,  driven  to  his  last  intrench- 
ments. 

"You  are  disloyal?"  demanded  the  Cap- 
tain, knitting  his  brows,  and  bending  a 
falcon's  glance  upon  him. 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  think  we  need  reform." 

"  After  the  French  pattern  ? " 

"After  any  pattern,"  said  Andrew,  firmly. 

The  Captain  gazed  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments with  a  look  of  sovereign  contempt,  and 
then  said,  pointing  in  the  proper  direction — 

"  Take  a  glance  at  the  fore-yard-arm." 

Andrew,  with  sore  bewilderment,  did  as 
he  was  ordered. 

"  That  fore-yard-arm  is  our  equivalent  for 
the  Parisian  lanterne,  from  which  so  many 
good  men  have  been  suspended.  You  un- 
derstand ? " 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  argue  on  the  quarter- 
deck," said  Andrew,  spiritedly. 

"  Pooh  !  'tis  merely  a  warning,"  said  Cap- 
tain Roscoe,  loftily.  "  I  take  advantage  of 
no  man.  Put  on  your  cap.  It  is  not  a 
Phrygian  one.  So  you  believe  in  Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality  ?  " 
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"  I  do,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  burned  your  boats  now 
with  a  vengeance." 

"  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentleman." 

"  There  are  such  beings  then  ?  All  are  not 
equal,  it  appears.     Some  are  not  gentlemen." 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  What  becomes  of  your  Equality  then  ? 
Gentlemen,  come  forward  here,  and  listen  to 
one  who  thinks  there  should  be  no  such  ab- 
surd distinctions  as  those  of  captain,  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  and  so  on." 

The  officers  thus  addressed  gave  a  general 
laugh,  and  stepping  forward,  eyed  Andrew 
with  amused  curiosity. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  equality  of  rights  and  civil 
capacity,"  said  Andrew. 

"  You  think  that  Jack  in  the  forecastle 
should  have  an  equal  right  with  the  master 
to  navigate  the  ship  ?  You  see,  gentlemen, 
I  don't  often  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
hold  of  a  man  who  can  flemish  down  an 
argument,  and  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion. Well,  Prosser,  you  are  silent.  Have 
you  got  your  argument  '  in  irons '  ?  " 
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"  It  looks  as  if  he  would  get  into  irons  ere 
long,"  remarked  one  of  the  officers,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Tut !  he  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  school- 
master," said  the  Captain.  "  He  is  bound  to 
be  a  sea-lawyer.  But  sea-lawyers  fight  well 
enough  at  a  pinch.  Come,  Prosser.  you  are 
slow  at  priming  your  logic." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  reminding  you  that, 
if  your  guns  are  not  more  heavily  primed, 
they  have  a  higher  elevation,"  said  Andrew, 
somewhat  sullenly. 

"  Come,  that's  not  bad,"  said  the  Captain, 
with  a  laugh.  "  There's  hope  of  you.  Well 
now,  we  often  speak  of  the  ship  of  State, 
don't  we  ? " 

"  We  do,  sir,  and  it  is  too  much  down  by 
the  stern,  it  appears  to  me." 

"  You  need  not  be  saucy,  Prosser.  What 
would  become  of  this  ship  if  all  the  280  men 
under  my  command  were  to  meet  together 
and  decide  by  vote  the  management,  navi- 
gation, and  fighting  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  men  have  not,  of  course,  the  requi- 
site knowledge." 
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"  Do  you  think  it  easier  to  manage  a  State 
than  a  ship  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
you  could  not  manage  the  ship  without  a 
skilled  crew  to  carry  your  orders  into  effect ; 
and  what  I  complain  of  in  our  ship  of  State 
is,  that  the  great  majority  are  not  trained  to 
heave  and  pull ;  they  are  allowed  to  know 
nothing  about  a  rope  except  the  end  of 
it " 

At  this  there  was  a  decorous  laugh  on  the 
part  of  the  officers. 

"  Your  analogy  is  faulty,  my  good  fellow," 
said  the  Captain,  with  an  air  of  dignified 
superiority.  "  My  crew  correspond  to  the 
numerous  services  by  which  the  Government 
of  the  country  is  carried  on,  and  the  people 
may  be  regarded  as  passengers  who  should  be 
satisfied  if  they  are  carried  in  safety.  Well, 
what  is  it,  Mr  Gordon  ?  " 

He  addressed  this  question  to  a  midship- 
man who  had  approached  the  group  and  had 
very  pointedly  saluted  him,  as  if  to  attract 
his  attention. 

Andrew  turned  hastily  round,   and   then 
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exclaimed  delightedly,  "  Walter !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr  Gordon.  This  is  a  joyful  sur- 
prise." 

"  You  know  this  man,  Mr  Gordon  ? "  asked 
the  Captain,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  He  was  my  teacher,  sir,  and  an  excellent 
one.  I  am  truly  grieved  that  he  has  been 
impressed " 

"  Curb  your  impetuosity,  sir,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  cold  rebuke. 
"  Be  good  enough  to  take  Prosser  over  the 
ship  and  instruct  him  in  his  future  duties." 

"Am  I  not  to  get  redress  then?"  asked 
Andrew,  with  reviving  indignation. 

"  I  have  already  Avasted  too  much  time 
with  you,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  his  back 
on  our  unfortunate  friend. 

"  Rather  a  hard  case,  sir,"  remarked  the 
first  lieutenant,  looking  after  the  retreating 
figures. 

The  Captain  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly. 

"  Less  hard  than  many  such  cases,  Mr 
Hanway.  Imagine  an  honest  artisan  in  full 
fig  coining  out  of  church  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  impressed  on  the  spot.     That's 
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hard,   if  you   like.      But   it's   a  sure   way   of 
preventing  matrimonial  unhappiness." 

He  spoke  in  the  coldly  ironical  tone  of  a 
man  who  despises  the  "  tender  passion." 

"  Prosser  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  consider- 
ing it  no  better  than  kidnapping,"  remarked 
another  of  the  officers. 

"  An  analogy,  Mr  Appleby,  is  often  like  a 
mock-sun,"  said  Captain  Roscoe,  "  which  a 
good  sailor  should  be  able  to  detect  at  once. 
You  cannot  place  acts  of  seeming  oppression 
done  for  the  national  good  on  the  same 
footing  with  acts  of  rapine  perpetrated  for 
the  basest  selfish  advantage.  Suppose  this 
country  were  invaded,  would  not  every  able- 
bodied  man  be  compelled  to  minister  to  its 
defence  ?  And  therefore  these  isolated  cases 
of  impressment,  based  upon  the  cardinal 
principle  that  the  highest  law  is  the  safety 
of  the  State,  actually  prevent  a  far  wider 
range  of  compulsory  service.  Impressment 
is  like  inoculation  against  small-pox  —  a 
mild  attack  to  prevent  the  more  serious 
malady." 

"  I  haven't  a  strong  enough  purchase  for 
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an  argument  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
lieutenant,  with  a  respectful  smile.  "  But  do 
you  not  think  that  if  we  offered  sufficient 
inducements  we  could  get  voluntary  service, 
and  so  dispense  with  such  strong  measures  ?  " 

"  In  other  words,  give  higher  wages,  better 
victuals,  and  so  on,  to  our  seamen  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir."   ' 

"  That  means  higher  taxes  ;  and  if  you  get 
your  sailors,  you  would  require  more  soldiers 
to  put  down  riots  and  overawe  popular  dis- 
affection. Besides,  taxes  are  high  enough  as 
it  is,  and  if  you  increase  them  you  have 
nothing  left  for  an  emergency.  You  are 
setting  up  shrouds,  and  you  put  a  strong- 
purchase  on  a  stay  :  you  set  up  your  shrouds, 
perhaps,  and  in  so  doing  you  snap  your  stay. 
That's  about  it." 

Further  conversation  was  instantly  stopped 
bv  a  sudden  shout  from  the  look-out  on  the 
fore-top — "  A  sail  on  the  weather  bow  !  " 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE    HECLA    AND    THE    TEMERAIRE. 

The  sudden  announcement  of  a  sail  in  sight 
seemed  to  pass  like  a  thrill  through  the  ship. 
The  sailors  who  had  been  lounging  round 
the  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  or  sitting  on  the 
combings  of  the  hatches  conversing  in  low 
tones,  at  once  assumed  an  alert  and  expec- 
tant attitude,  and  dead  silence  ensued  fore 
and  aft. 

"Fore -top  there!  which  way  does  she 
steer  ? "  cried  the  Captain  through  his 
trumpet. 

The  look-out  gave  the  answer,  which  was 
conveyed  by  Walter  Gordon  to  the  Captain 
— "  Running  before  the  wind,  as  well  as 
he  can  make  out." 
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Some  of  the  officers  at  once  went  aloft 
with  their  glasses  to  reconnoitre  the 
stranger. 

After  a  considerable  interval  the  second 
lieutenant  returned  to  the  deck  and  reported 
that  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  a  frigate 
under  top-sails  and  fore-sail. 

The  Hecla  was  at  this  time  heading  north- 
east, and  the  wind  was  northerly  with  a  point 
to  the  east,  so  that  if  the  two  vessels  held  on 
in  the  same  relative  directions,  the  Hecla 
would  necessarily  cross  the  stranger.  If  the 
latter  were  a  foe,  however,  and  bent  upon 
fighting,  she  would  probably  try  to  get  the 
weather-gauge  of  the  Hecla — an  advantage 
which  Captain  Roscoe  was  not  the  man  to 
yield  without  a  struggle.  The  strange  ves- 
sel, however,  came  steadily  on  without  devia- 
ting in  the  slightest  degree  from  her  course. 
An  hour  passed,  during  which  all  on  board  the 
Hecla  waited  with  rapt  expectancy  for  some 
change  of  manoeuvre  which  would  indicate 
the  stranger's  intentions. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this,   Mr   Han- 
way?"  said   Captain  Roscoe,  with   a    slight 
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frown.  "  He  seems  to  think  he  is  on  a 
trade- wind." 

"  He's  determined  to  keep  the  crown  of  the 
causeway,  as  the  Scotch  say,"  remarked  Mr 
Hanway.  "  But  I  think  we  should  shorten 
sail  at  once." 

"  You  are  right.  In  with  your  studding- 
sails,  Mr  Gregory,"  said  Captain  Koscoe  to 
the  master. 

In  another  moment  the  topmen,  sum- 
moned by  the  piping  of  the  boatswain's 
whistle  and  the  shouts  of  his  mates,  were 
darting  up  the  shrouds  and  laying  out  on 
the  yards.  The  studding-sails  were  taken  in 
and  stowed. 

"  Quartermaster,  hoist  the  private  sig- 
nal," said  the  Captain.  As  was  expected,  no 
answer  was  given. 

"  D his  impudence  !  "  muttered  Cap- 
tain Koscoe.  "  He  comes  up  hand  over  hand 
as  if  he  meant  to  run  us  down.  Ah  !  there 
he  goes  at  last ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
stranger,  now  a  couple  of  miles  distant, 
suddenly  made  a  rank  sheer  to  westward, 
nimbly   bracing    in    his    yards,    setting    his 
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courses    and    spanker,    and    going    off  with 
the  wind  abaft  the  beam. 

"  Wear  ship,  master  !  "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Luff ! "  said  the  master  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

"  Luff  it  is,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  as  the 
ship's  head  came  into  the  wind,  the  head- 
yards  were  braced  round  aback  so  as  to 
deaden  the  vessel's  way,  the  main-sail  was 
clewed  up,  and  the  spanker  hung  in  the 
brails  so  as  to  allow  the  ship's  head  to  pay 
off  under  the  stress  of  the  head-sails.  When 
she  had  begun  to  gather  way,  the  sails  were 
trimmed,  and  the  Hecla  was  soon  forging 
ahead  in  pursuit,  holding  however  a  south- 
westerly direction  so  as  to  intercept  the 
chase,  if  she  should  again  attempt  to  run 
to  the  southward. 

"  Now,  gunner,"  said  Captain  Roscoe, 
"  send  a  shot  after  him  to  remind  him  that 
he  has  taken  French  leave  of  us  with  scant 
ceremony.  We'll  see,  gentlemen,  if  he  will 
hruler  la  politesse  in  another  way." 

One  of  the  bow-guns  boomed,  and  a  round- 
shot  went  skipping  and  ricochetting  over  the 
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waves,  to  sink  in  a  fountain  of  spray  just 
abaft  the  French  vessel's  stern.  The  tricolor 
was  immediately  hoisted  at  the  peak  of  the 
retreating  frigate. 

"  Now,    clear    for    action,"    said    Captain 
Roscoe,  with  a  bright  and  elated  look. 

"  Up  all  hammocks ! "  shouted  the  boat- 
swain ;  and  the  sailors,  plunging  down  the 
hatchways,  corded  up  their  hammocks,  and 
returning  with  them  to  the  upper  deck, 
placed  them  in  the  hammock  nettings  fixed 
above  the  gunwale.'  The  ship  now  presented 
a  scene  of  extraordinary  activity,  which  had 
an  almost  stupefying  effect  upon  Andrew's 
mind,  for  not  having  as  yet  any  duty  assigned 
him,  he  was  compelled  to  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  spectator.  What  chiefly  impressed  him 
was  the  order  and  precision  with  which  every 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  eager  and 
spontaneous  obedience  which  the  seamen 
yielded  to  the  commands  of  their  officers. 
It  was  strange  and  saddening  to  think  that 
almost  to  a  certainty  many  of  this  gallant 
crew  would  never  see  another  sun  light  up 
these  heaving  leagues  of  ocean. 
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The  boatswain  and  his  mates  were  slinging 
the  yards  in  chains  ;  shot  was  being  whipped 
up  from  below ;  the  gunner  and  his  assist- 
ants were  examining  the  guns  ;  bread-barges 
filled  with  water  were  distributed  alone:  the 
quarters  ;  the  chain-pumps  were  manned  and 
worked  for  a  few  minutes  to  ascertain  that 
all  was  clear ;  bulkheads  were  taken  down 
to  leave  an  unencumbered  space ;  the  car- 
penter and  his  men  were  getting  shot-plugs 
and  mallets  in  readiness  to  close  any  breach 
made  by  the  shot  near  the  water-line ;  and 
even  a  few  of  the  men  were  being  instructed 
by  the  surgeon's  mates  how  to  apply  a  tour- 
niquet with  the  lanyard  to  which  their  knives 
were  attached. 

Here  was  an  assemblage  of  three  hundred 
men,  subject  practically  to  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, compelled  under  the  most  stringent 
penalties  to  render  prompt,  unquestioning, 
and  implicit  obedience  ;  and  yet  they  seemed 
ignorant  of  their  servile  and  degraded  state  ; 
they  were  cheerful  and  even  hilarious,  for  he 
could  hear  them  jesting  round  the  guns  ;  and 
as  Captain  Roscoe  walked  through  the  ship, 
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he  was  greeted  everywhere  with  lusty  cheers. 
And  yet  these  men  were  neither  serfs  nor 
sycophants ;  they  were  genuine  British  bull- 
dogs, prompt  to  repel  aggression  and  revenge 
an  injury,  "jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and 
quick  in  quarrel."  But  their  formidable 
qualities  were  dominated  by  a  real  though 
perhaps  a  coarse  sentiment  of  duty ;  they 
wore  no  fetters  because  they  felt  none ;  and 
as  Andrew  gazed  upon  this  scene  of  manly 
submission,  heroic  discipline,  obedient  chiv- 
alry, the  dismal  misgiving  haunted  his  mind 
that  perchance  the  shrill  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  cuckoo  cry  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  was  in  reality  the 
offspring  of  jealousy,  selfish  pride,  and  licen- 
tious aspirations.  Were  the  Frenchmen  who 
were  now  overturning  thrones,  abolishing 
titles,  erasing  social  distinctions,  and  uproot- 
ing ancient  institutions,  better  and  nobler 
than  these  self-denying  heroes  before  him, 
who  would  say  "God  save  the  King"  with 
their  dying  breath,  and  cheerfully  intercept 
a  mortal  blow  to  save  one  of  their  officers  ? 
His  rueful  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
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the  rataplan  of  the  drums  as  they  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  boatswain's  piping,  repeated 
by  his  mates,  of  "  All  hands  to  quarters,"  at 
each  hatchway.  The  lashings  of  the  guns 
were  cast  adrift,  and  the  whole  artillery, 
above  and  below,  was  run  out  of  the  ports 
and  levelled  at  point-blank  range.  Walter 
Gordon,  who  had  been  busily  employed  dur- 
ing this  period  of  breathless  excitement,  now 
joined  Andrew  and  said — 

"  The  Captain  says  you  are  to  assist  with 
one  of  the  eighteen -pounders  on  the  lower 
deck.  One  of  them  has  only  got  seven  in- 
stead of  nine  men  to  work  it." 

"  Very  good,  Mr  Gordon  ;  I  can  heave  and 
pull,  at  any  rate,"  said  Andrew,  resignedly. 
"  But  this  is  sair  work  for  a  peaceable  man 
like  me." 

"Glorious  work!"  cried  Walter,  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  he  hurried  off  towards  the  forecastle. 

Before  going  down  the  hatchway,  Andrew 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  French  frigate. 
Its  commander  had  by  this  time  realised  that 
he  could  not  outsail  the  Hecla,  which  went 
three  feet  for  two  of  his  own  vessel.      He 
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had  therefore  put  her  before  the  wind  again, 
shortening  sail  by  degrees  ;  and  as  the  Hecla 
was  still  running  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
course  of  his  own  ship,  the  two  formidable 
antagonists  were  rapidly  nearing  each  other. 
Some  time  before  this  the  name  of  the 
French  frigate  had  been  made  out  to  be 
the  Temeraire. 

On  reaching  the  lower  deck,  Andrew  had 
been  beckoned  to  his  gun  by  a  grizzled 
veteran  who  was  standing  bare  to  the  waist, 
and  wTho,  having  hastily  explained  to  Andrew 
what  his  duties  would  be,  folded  his  arms 
across  his  broad  scarred  chest  in  tranquil 
expectancy.  The  men  attached  to  the  gun 
talked  in  low  tones  with  one  another,  occa- 
sionally exchanging  rude  jests. 

"  You'll  get  the  hay-seed  well  shaken  out 
of  your  hair  this  bout,  mate,"  said  one  to 
Andrew,  with  a  gruff  laugh. 

"  I  have  no  objection,  if  I  dinna  get  my 
harns  shaken  out  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Andrew,  affecting  a  gaiety  he  was  far  from 
feeling. 
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:  You  look  like  a  parson,  Sawney,"  said 
another,  with  grim  jocularity.  "  Now's  your 
chance  of  getting  D.D."  (Dead — Discharged) 
"  tacked  to  your  name." 

"  Avast  joking,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
gun,  solemnly.  "  We  may  all  be  standing 
on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  you  can't  settle 
life's  accounts,  Tom,  as  you  would  a  washer- 
woman's bill.  Instead  of  jesting  you  should 
be  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 

"  I'm  easy  on  that  pint,"  said  Tom ;  "to 
live  hard,  to  die  hard,  and  then  to  go  to  hell 
after  all,  would  be  d — d  hard.  We're  hazed 
enough  here,  I'm  thinking,  without  being 
hazed  there." 

"  Well,  captain,  I'm  main  sure  thou'lt  go 
to  heaven,"  said  another,  apparently  a  York- 
shire lad.  "  But  tell  me  this  :  thou  say'st 
'  there  shall  be  no  more  sea '  there — that  is 
in  heaven,  as  I'm  supposm  :  how  wilt  thou 
get  along  there,  eh,  ca]3tain,  wi'  thy  sea-legs 
lolloping  about  on  terry  finny  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Ned,"  said  the  fine  old  man, 
with  a  quiver  in  his  voice.  "  There's  a  text 
says,  '  The  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
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throne  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living 
waters.'  That's  better  than  the  briny  sea, 
Ned." 

"  God  bless  thee !  thou'rt  a  rare  owd 
chap ! "  said  the  Yorkshire  lad,  feelingly. 
"  I'm  glad   I'm   stationed   at   thy  gun." 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  old  seaman. 
"We  are  all  in  His  hands,  wherever  we  are. 
All  that  is  needful  is  to  be  ready  for  His 
call." 

The  seaman's  simple  piety  deeply  moved 
Andrew  ;  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  said — 

"  It  will  be  a  blessed  time  when  there  will 
be  no  more  fighting  and  destroying."  And 
then  he  quoted  the  words  of  the  Paraphrase 
which  he  had  often  led  from  the  precentor's 
desk  in  Fownie  kirk  : — 

"  '  iSTo  strife  shall  rage,  nor  hostile  feuds 

Disturb  those  peaceful  years ; 
To  ploughshares  men  shall  beat  their  swords, 

To  pruning-hooks  their  spears. 
No  longer  hosts  encountering  hosts 

Shall  crowds  of  slain  deplore ; 
They  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall, 

And  study  war  no  more.'  " 
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"  Them's  fine  words,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  gun,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh — "fine 
words ;  they  come  on  a  man  like  the  spicy 
winds  that  I've  felt  off  the  Coromandel 
coast." 

"  Avast  all  this  Methody  talk,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  gruffly.  "  I'm  d — d  if  it  doesn't 
make  me  think  of  my  old  mammy,  rest  her 
soul !  If  this  holds  on  we'll  be  blubberin' 
like  babbies.  Let's  have  '  Come,  cheer  up, 
my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer." 

"  Amen  ! "  said  the  captain  of  the  gun,  in 
his  deep  earnest  tones. 

"  Well,  I'm  d — d  !  "  muttered  the  other, 
in  sore  discomfiture. 

"  Ready  all !  "  cried  the  second  lieutenant, 
standing  below  the  main- hatch.  There  was 
instantaneous  silence,  so  deep  and  so  oppres- 
sive that  the  tramp  of  feet  above,  the  sounds 
of  orders  given  to  the  helmsman  and  sail- 
trimmers,  the  rattling  of  blocks,  and  the 
other  noises  incidental  to  such  a  momentous 
crisis,  had  an  irritating  effect.  Many  brows 
were  knitted,  and  the  seamen's  labouring 
bosoms  seemed  to  form  a  volume  of  breath 
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like  the  long,  sighing  sound  of  a  marine 
monster's  respiration.  At  this  juncture  the 
Hecla  was  a  pistol-shot's  distance  from  the 
Temeraire.  Captain  Roscoe  was  on  the  poop 
intently  watching  his  adversary. 

"  Luff  up  under  her  stern,  master,"  he  said, 
with  calm  decision. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Hecla  was  sweeping 
round  and  ranging  down  with  her  port  side  at 
right  angles  to  the  stern  of  the  French  frigate. 

"  Port  guns — fire  !  "  was  the  next  order, 
and  a  full  broadside  sent  a  raking  fire  along 
the  Temeraire's  decks.  A  wild  yell  answered 
the  furious  cannonade  ;  and  when  the  smoke 
had  rolled  away  to  leeward,  the  mizzen  top- 
mast of  the  French  frigate  was  seen  to 
be  hanging  over  the  starboard  quarter,  the 
yard  of  the  main-course  broken  and  hanging 
in  the  ties,  and  the  fore-mast  port  shrouds 
rent  and  tattered.  The  Hecla  then  wore, 
and  ranged  down  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  Temeraire,  the  fore-sails  of  which  were 
hastily  clewed  up  to  relieve  the  strain  upon 
the  disabled  mast.  When  the  Hecla  was 
abreast  of  her  antagonist,  both  vessels  fired 
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broadsides  simultaneously,  and  as  the  canopy 
of  smoke  wreathed  itself  away,  a  dozen  sea- 
men were  seen  weltering  in  their  blood  on 
the  Hecla's  upper  deck. 

"  Lay  her  aboard  !  "  cried  Captain  Roscoe, 
with  a  flashing  eye ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  bowsprit  of  the  Hecla  was  projecting 
over  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Temeraire, 
and  became  entangled  with  her  mizzen 
shrouds.  A  gallant  seaman  stepped  nimbly 
out  upon  the  bowsprit  and  coolly  lashed  it 
to  the  mizzen  shrouds,  returning  in  safety  to 
the  deck,  although  his  daring  exploit  was 
honoured  with  a  hot  discharge  of  musketry- 
fire  from  the  enemy's  decks — a  fire  which  the 
marines  on  the  Hecla's  forecastle  spiritedly 
returned.  The  brave  fellow  was  welcomed 
with  lusty  cheers. 

Meanwhile  Andrew  on  the  lower  deck  had 
been  busily  occupied  assisting  in  the  working 
of  the  gun  at  which  he  was  stationed.  When 
the  second  broadside  was  fired,  and  just  as 
the  gun  was  rumbling  back  with  the  recoil, 
a  round-shot  came  in  by  the  port-hole  and 
sent    three    of  the  gunners  rolling  in   their 
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death  agonies  on  the  deck.  The  captain  of 
the  gun  also  uttered  a  muffled  shriek,  and 
sank  in  a  huddled  heap  beside  his  men.  His 
left  arm  had  been  shattered,  the  hand  hung 
by  a  few  lacerated  tendons,  and  the  bleeding 
was  profuse.  Andrew  raised  him  up,  for  he 
had  been  profoundly  interested  by  the  re- 
cent exhibition  of  the  man's  character.  He 
thrust  his  knee  into  the  poor  fellow's  arm- 
pit, pressing  at  the  same  time  the  mutilated 
member  round  and  against  his  knee  so  as  to 
close  the  main  artery ;  and  a  surgeon's  mate 
being  hailed,  came  hastily  forward,  and  with 
an  approving  nod  to  Andrew  calmly  ap- 
plied a  temporary  tourniquet,  while  Andrew 
clenched  his  teeth  and  closed  his  eyes  at  the 
ghastly  and  sickening  sight. 

"  He'll  get  off  with  the  loss  of  a  flipper," 
said  the  surgeon's  mate  with  good-natured 
callousness,  as  the  old  seaman  was  being  re- 
moved to  the  cock-pit,  and  then  he  hastened 
away  to  perform  similar  operations  elsewhere. 

Andrew's  gun  could  no  longer  be  worked, 
owing  to  the  diminished  number  of  the  gun- 
ners, and  on  his  hearing  the  cry  of  "  Boarders 
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in  the  fore,"  he  rushed  on  deck  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gun's  company.  He  looked 
about  him  for  a  few  moments.  He  saw 
Captain  Roscoe  on  the  poop  exchange  a 
lofty  bow  with  the  captain  of  the  French 
frigate,  who  returned  the  salutation  with 
equal  stateliness  and  superior  grace.  The 
sails  of  the  Temeraire,  largely  eyeleted  with 
shot,  soared  upwards  into  the  enshrouding 
smoke,  and  a  swarthy  fellow  in  the  fore-top 
was  plying  his  musket  with  murderous  pre- 
cision. A  seaman,  mortally  wounded,  fell 
against  Andrew,  collaj)sing  with  the  inert- 
ness of  utter  extinction,  his  boarding -pike 
clattering  down  upon  the  deck.  Andrew 
shook  his  fist  furiously  at  the  sharpshooter, 
who  showed  his  strong  white  teeth  in  a  mock- 
ing grin,  and  was  in  the  act  of  recharging 
his  weapon  when  a  wisp  of  floating  smoke 
drifted  across  him  and  hid  him  momentarily 
from  view.  Andrew  seized  the  boarding- 
pike  lying  at  his  feet  and  dashed  forward. 
The  intoxication  of  battle  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  Let  him  but  plunge  his 
weapon    into    some    one's    reeking    house    of 
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life !  His  fingers  tingled,  his  arms  jerked 
convulsively,  his  eager  thought  followed  the 
impact  of  his  pike  as  he  drove  in  imagination 
his  weapon  into  heart  and  entrails.  He  saw 
Walter  Gordon  spring,  cutlass  in  hand,  from 
the  bowsprit  on  to  the  enemy's  deck,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  seamen  who  swung 
themselves  after  him  with  the  agility  of 
monkeys.  Andrew  followed  them,  clutched 
the  sprit-sail  yard  tie,  and  clambered  on  to 
the  Temeraire's  deck,  just  as  a  group  of 
French  seamen  made  a  rush  at  the  board- 
ers. One  brawny  fellow,  towering  massively 
among  his  companions,  was  on  the  point  of 
cutting  Walter  down,  when  Andrew  caught 
the  cutlass  on  his  pike.  The  splintered 
fragments  rattled  on  the  deck.  The  next 
moment  the  pike  descended  on  the  French- 
man's head,  which  cracked  like  a  cocoa-nut, 
and  the  man  fell  with  a  hollow  thud,  and  lay 
palpitating  for  a  moment  before  he  yielded 
up  his  breath. 

Suddenly  the  cry  was  raised  "  Avast 
boarding  ! "  and  the  boarders  retreated,  fac- 
ing their  assailants  with  grim  determination. 
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Andrew,  plying  his  pike  like  a  flail,  and  every 
now  and  then  making  a  formidable  moulinet 
with  it,  as  his  stout-hearted  foes  might  have 
said,  was  the  last  to  retire,  and  not  being  so 
nimble  as  his  companions,  received  a  blow 
from  a  cutlass  on  his  head  which  stretched 
him  prostrate  and  unconscious  on  the  deck, 
just  as  he  was  turning  to  clamber  up  upon 
the    forking    bowsprit.      Immediately   after, 
the  lashings  which  secured  the  Hecla's  bow- 
sprit to  the  mizzen-shrouds  of  the  Temeraire 
were  severed,  and  the  latter  vessel  began  to 
edge  away.     The  Hecla  was  temporarily  dis- 
abled.    Her  main-mast  having  been  sprung, 
had  finally  gone  by  the  board ;  and  the  ham- 
mocks in  the  nettings  at  the  bows  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  wads  from  the  French  guns, 
and  were  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke. 

The  Temeraire  profited  by  this  unexpected 
stroke  of  good  fortune.  As  much  sail  as  she 
could  carry  was  clapped  on  her,  and  amidst 
the  ironical  cheering  and  derisive  laughter 
of  her  crew,  she  left  the  Hecla  behind  her, 
severely  crippled,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  flames. 


CHAPTEE    XVIII. 

ANDREW   ENCOUNTERS    ONE    OF    THE    UNITED 
IRISHMEN. 

When  Andrew  recovered  consciousness  he 
found  himself  lying  in  a  hammock,  his  head 
swathed  with  bandages.  He  felt  exceed- 
ingly weak,  and  his  wound  was  very  pain- 
ful. He  was  also  immediately  conscious 
of  an  intolerable  sense  of  thirst,  and  the 
first  use  he  made  of  his  voice  was  to  gasp 
"  Water  ! "  but  on  realising  that  he  was 
on  board  a  French  ship,  he  repeated  the 
request  in  the  language  of  his  captors,  "  De 
l'eau  ! " 

A  large  good-humoured  face,  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  bushy  reddish  hair,  was  in- 
stantly bent  over  the  hammock,  and  a  rich 
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rollicking   voice,    in    the    broadest    of    Irish 
brogues,  exclaimed — 

"Low?  Ay,  bedad,  but  ye  are  low.  Oh, 
it's  watther  ye'll  be  wantin',  is  it  ?  Watther 
ye  shall  have,  and  it's  myself  that's  sorry  ye 
can't  baptise  it  with  a  dhrop  of  the  rale 
potheen.  Holy  Mother  !  if  ye  clhrink  any 
more  ye'll  have  to  be  tapped  for  a  dropsy. 
And  how  are  ye  feeling  now,  me  bhoy  ?  Is 
it  aisy  ye  are  ?  " 

"  I  feel  rather  weak,  but  I'll  soon  get 
round,"  Andrew  replied. 

"  Ah,  ye're  Scotch  ! "  said  the  Irishman  ; 
whereat  Andrew  felt  somewhat  humiliated, 
having,  as  he  thought,  spoken  very  good 
English.  "I  suppose  ye're  wondering  who 
I  am,  and  why  I  am  here  at  all  at  all." 

Andrew  murmured  his  assent. 

"  Have  ye  ever  heard  of  Jasper  Teague  ? '; 
asked  the  Irishman,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  Andrew  regret- 
fully acknowledged. 

"  Jasper  Teague,  of  the  United  Irishmen  ? ' 

Andrew  shook  his  head. 
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Mr  Teague  seemed  somewhat  disappointed. 

"  Sure,  there's  some  of  them  knows  who 
Jasper  Teague  is.  William  Pitt  (may  the 
divil  have  the  basting  of  him  !)  has  heard  of 
me,  as  well  as  of  Napper  Tandy,  who  is 
maybe  not  so  big  as  he  thinks  he  is ;  ay, 
and  I'll  keep  them  in  mind  of  me.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  bloody  tyrants  will  shake 
in  their  shoes,  when  the  green  flag  shall  be 
unfurled,  and  the  sod  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
shall  tremble  beneath  the  tread  of  Ireland's 
manhood  marching  on  her  inveterate  foe  to 
consummate  another  Fontenoy." 

This  rhetorical  outburst,  delivered  with 
appropriate  gestures,  had  drawn  a  group 
of  listeners,  whose  amused  looks  seemed  to 
the  orator  to  imply  some  disrespect,  for  he 
knitted  his  brows,  struck  a  commanding  atti- 
tude, and  cried,  ilAu  lar-r-ge ! "  The  French 
sailors,  amid  loud  laughter,  fell  back,  hust- 
ling one  another  and  repeating  "Au  lar-r-ge  " 
to  one  another  with  comical  mimicry  of  his 
accent. 

"  They're  a  grand  nation,"  said  Mr  Teague 
— "but   frivolous.     Do  ye   know,    it's   some 
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comfort  to  spake  to  a  man  in  the  —  the 
vernacular.  If  ye  only  knew  Irish  !  Such 
a  swate  expressive  language  ! " 

"  Do  you  sjDeak  it  ? "  asked  Andrew,  in- 
nocently. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr  Teague,  sternly. 
"The  sanguinary  Saxon  —  the  divil  blister 
him  ! — has  imposed  upon  me  counthree  not 
only  the  galling  chains  of  slavery,  but  also 
an  alien  tongue.  But  a  second  St  Patrick 
shall  arise  to  sweep  the  vermin  into  the  sea. 
I  wonder  if  the  docthor  would  allow  you  a 
dhrop  of  the  crater.  I  brought  on  board 
some  bottles  of  it ;  for  I  am  national  in  me 
dhrinks,  in  me  clothes,  in  me  thoughts,  and 
in  me  aspirations.  The  docthor  is  a  very 
daycint  man — divil  a  wan  better  ! — but  he 
says  spirits  is  bad  for  exciting  inflammation 
when  a  man's  wounded.  Maybe  French 
spirits  is,  but  Irish  whisky  is  as  wholesome 
as  mother's  milk.  Sure  it's  the  only  com- 
fort we  Irish  have  got  left  to  us.  By  the 
way,  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Andrew  Prosser." 

"  And  have  ye  been  a  seaman  long  ? " 
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"  I  was  pressed  two  or  three  clays  ago,  I 
suppose,  for  I  have  lost  my  reckoning  of 
time." 

"  Listen  to  that  now  !  There's  tyranny 
and  oppression  !  There's  the  cloven  hoof  of 
the  Saxon  again  !  But  why  did  ye  fight  ? 
tell  me  that.  Me  right  hand  would  have 
withered  to  the  root  ere  I  would  strike  a 
blow  for  me  oppressors." 

"  So  I  thought  once,"  said  Andrew,  "  but 
it  was  a  choice  of  evils.  If  I  had  refused 
to  fight,  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  run 
up  to  the  yard-arm ;  and  I  would  rather 
be  shot  like  a  man  than  hanged  like  a 
dog." 

"Where  were  ye  when  ye  were  im- 
pressed ? " 

"  On  a  lugger." 

Jasper  whistled  significantly. 

"  Oho  !  a  free-trader." 

"  No,  I  had  to  flee  because  I  was  likely  to 
be  outlawed." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Treason,  I  suppose  they  would  call  it." 

"  Hooray ! "    cried    Jasper,    throwing    his 
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cap  on  the  deck,  and  performing  a  pas  de 
seul  before  it,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
French  sailors.      "  Do  ye  think  ye  conld  get 

up  now,  me  jewel  ?     D the  docthor,  we 

must  have  a  glass  together." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Mr  Teague,"  said 
Andrew,  smiling. 

"Mr  be  hanged!  To  my  frinds  and 
brothers  I  am  Jasper  —  do  ye  hear  that  ? 
Jasper,  no  more  and  no  less ;  and  it's  a 
joyful  bhoy  I  am  this  day,  or  may  I  never 
sup  in  Paradise." 

"You  are  very  kind." 

"  Kind,  did  ye  say  ?  No  blarney,  Andrew. 
By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  I'll 
bate  ye  black  and  blue  if  ye  call  me  kind. 
Ask  for  what  ye  will,  and  ye'll  have  it,  if 
it  can  be  got  for  love  or  money.  Mind  ye, 
I  have  the  chink,"  he  went  on,  in  a  cautious 
undertone ;  "  but  these  Frenchies  are  a  pil- 
laging lot,  and  that's  a  fact,  so  I  must  kape 
quate  about  it.  Ye  see,  I'm  on  a  mission 
— to  whom,  think  ye,  me  bhoy  ? — to  that 
eminently  virtuous  citizen,  Robespierre.  Ye 
see,   there's   to    be   a   rising   in  Ireland,  and 
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we  want  the  French  to  co-operate.  Oh, 
there's  no  doubt  about  it  at  all  at  all !  The 
bloody  Saxons  have  been  singing  long  enough, 
'  Croppies,  lie  down ' ;  we  are  not  going  to 
lie  down  any  longer, — it  will  be  their  turn 
to  do  that.  They  have  impoverished  Irish 
soil  long  enough ;  they  shall  now  enrich  it 
with  their  blood  and  manure  it  with  their 
carcasses." 

"  That's  savage  talk,  Jasper,"  said  Andrew, 
with  an  inward  feeling  of  repulsion. 

"  Savage !  in  course  it  is.  Ye  take  a 
generous  horse,  and  you  lash  it  and  spur  it 
and  underfeed  it,  and  put  it  in  a  rotting 
stable ;  and  do  ye  expect  it  to  be  gentle  after 
that,  and  take  lumps  of  sugar  out  of  your 
hand  ? — though,  by  me  troth,  the  Saxon  only 
gives  it  lumps  of  sugar  when  he's  afraid  of 
a  ruction ! " 

"  Are  you  a  Catholic,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  I  am,  praise  God !  and  I  never  miss  the 
Mass  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  go  to  confession 
twice  a-year  at  least.  A  Catholic  !  Ask  me 
something  else,  me  jewel." 

"  Well,  doesn't  your  religion  teach  you  to 
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forgive  injuries,  and  tell  you,  '  Vengeance  is 
mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord '  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  a  Docthor  of  Divinity,  Andy, 
and  I  lave  these  high  doctrines  to  the  prastes, 
God  bless  them  !  but  if  there's  to  be  repay- 
ment, all  I  know  is,  heaven  helps  them  that 
help  themselves,  and  I  mane  to  pay  some- 
thing to  account  and  lave  the  balance — and 
a  mighty  small  balance  it  will  be,  if  I  have 
me  will ! " 

"  You  know,  Jasper,  Scotland  was  cruelly 
treated  too  by  England.  Glencoe  and  Cul- 
loden  are  as  ill- sounding  as  Drogheda  and 
the  Boyne ;  but  we  have  forgotten  all  that." 

"  Forgotten  !  Ay,  ay,  cowards  have  short 
memories." 

"  Cowards  ? '  cried  Andrew,  hotly.  "  Do 
you  say  we  Scotch  are  cowards  ?  You 
wouldna  say  that  twice  if  I  was  on  my 
legs." 

"  Aisy  now,  Andy,"  said  Jasper,  soothingly. 
"  Ye'll  inflame  your  wound,  so  ye  will.  Why 
can't  ye  argue  peaceably  ?  I  don't  say  ye're 
cowards  as  individuals,  but  as  a  nation  ye're 
cautious,  and  caution  isn't  as  far  from  cowar- 
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dice  as  Dublin  is  from  Cork.  The  fact  is,  ye 
were  betrayed  by  your  aristocracy,  and  then 
ye  said  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and 
then  ye  began  to  find  out  the  difference  be- 
tween a  pound  Scots  and  the  English  pound, 
and  so  ye  pocketed  your  pride.  But  a  nation 
like  the  Irish  is  neither  to  be  beaten  nor 
bought.  However,  to  come  back  to  what  I 
was  saying  afore  ye  got  excited,  I'm  going 
to  see  Robespierre  and  Carnot ;  I'm  an  ac- 
credited envoy  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
I  can  prove  to  them  that  we  mane  business ; 
and  if  they  pull  the  British  lion's  beard,  while 
we  twist  his  tail,  I'm  thinking  he'll  not  roar 
so  loud." 

"  It's  a  delusion,  Jasper,"  said  Andrew. 
"  England  is  aye  most  to  be  feared  when 
her  back  is  to  the  wall.  They're  dour 
fighters  are  the  English,  when  their  blood's 
up.  And  it  keeps  its  heat,  mind  you,  Jasper 
— it's  no  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot.  '  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves '  isna  a 
vain  vaunt ;  and  for  that  matter,  I'm  a  Briton 
myself.  What  I  want  is  Reform,  proj)er 
Representation,  curtailment  of  the  power  of 
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the  Throne,  destruction  of  hereditary  Privi- 
leges, and,  in  a  word,  Self-government.  The 
People  is  at  present  the  nursling  of  the  great 
aristocratic  families ;  it  must  cast  aside  its 
swaddling  -  bands  and  walk  forth  in  the 
glorious  youth  of  liberty.  But  I  have 
spoken  far  too  much.  I  am  tired,  and 
would  like  to  rest  a  while.  We'll  talk  about 
it  afterwards." 

"  That  we  shall,  Andy,"  said  Jasper, 
heartily.  "  Faix  !  ye're  a  brave  bhoy,  set- 
ting aside  a  few  prejudices ;  and  if  Scotland 
utters  such  noble  words,  they  only  need 
to  be  set  to  the  music  of  the  Irish  harp, 
and  they'll  make  a  psean  for  the  sons  of 
Freedom  ! " 

The  friendship  thus  established  between 
Andrew  and  the  excitable  but  warm-hearted 
Irishman  became  each  day  more  firmly  rooted. 
It  was  impossible  for  Andrew  to  be  insensible 
to  the  constant  kindness,  the  affectionate  so- 
licitude, and  the  unwearied  attentions  which 
Jasper  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  in- 
spired Andrew  with  a  higher  respect  for  the 
Irish  character.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  Irish- 
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men,  and  of  Celts  generally,  that  they  are 
apt  to  exhibit  in  public  caricatures  of  them- 
selves, and  leave  to  a  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion the  endearing  qualities  with  which  their 
true  personality  is  so  often  graced.  To  be 
sure,  the  two  men  constantly  quarrelled,  and 
occasionally  sulked  at  each  other  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  but  these  were  lovers'  piques,  and 
always  ended  in  a  renewal  of  affection. 

In  a  few  days  Andrew  was  able  to  move 
about,  and  by  the  expiry  of  a  week  he  had 
almost  entirely  regained  his  former  vigour. 
Thanks  to  Jasper's  friendly  mediation,  he  was 
treated  with  some  degree  of  consideration  by 
the  officers  and  crew,  and  he  made  ample  use 
of  his  opportunities  to  converse  in  French 
with  his  captors.  As  he  had  an  excellent 
grammatical  and  verbal  knowledge  of  French, 
his  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  friendliness 
of  his  new  acquaintances  was  proportionately 
increased — for  the  surest  avenue  to  a  French- 
man's heart  is  to  speak  to  him  in  his  own 
language.  Being  himself  averse  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  foreign  tongue,  he  is  apt  to 
regard  such  an  accomplishment  with   exag- 
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gerated  respect  and  admiration.  And  per- 
haps he  may  be  excused  for  thinking  his  own 
language  one  of  the  finest  organs  of  human 
expression.  The  captain,  Desrosiers  by  name, 
was  a  gallant  man  and  a  good  seaman ;  and 
though  the  discipline  of  the  ship  was  by  no 
means  so  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  so  automatic 
as  on  board  the  Hecla,  it  was  vigorous  and 
effective,  and  all  were  animated  by  a  fervent 
patriotism.  A  large  number,  probably  the 
majority,  of  the  crew  were  natives  of  Brit- 
tany, and  had  been  skilled  and  hardy  seamen 
before  they  were  drafted  into  the  navy.  A 
priest  being  an  incarnation  of  a  degrading 
superstition,  now  happily  supplanted  by  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  quite 
recently  corrected  by  the  recognition  of  the 
"Supreme  Being" — Robespierre's  protege — ■ 
there  was  no  ecclesiastic  on  board  ;  but  many 
of  the  crew  had  a  crucifix  in  their  chests,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  they  partook 
of  their  meals — a  mental  infirmity  which  the 
more  enlightened  officers  deemed  it  prudent 
to  ignore. 

After  emerging  in  safety  from  the  English 
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Channel  the  Tenieraire  cruised  about  for  some 
days  in  the  more  open  sea,  and  then  headed 
for  Brest ;  but  a  chase  after  a  privateer 
diverted  the  frigate  from  her  destination, 
and  only  after  an  entire  day  of  hot  pursuit 
did  Captain  Desrosiers  confess  himself  baffled, 
and  put  his  vessel  on  her  course  again.  The 
threatening  state  of  the  weather  afforded  suf- 
ficient pretext  for  abandoning  a  hopeless  en- 
terprise ;  for  the  privateer,  though  her  sailing 
capacity  when  the  wind  was  dead  aft  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  French  frigate,  at  once 
established  her  superiority  when  close-hauled; 
and  the  wind  was  now  bustling  up  from  the 
south-west  and  giving  signs  of  becoming  a 
heavy  gale. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  sun  had  set 
in  a  bright  yellow  sky  ;  during  the  night 
the  ocean  had  given  forth  that  hollow  moan- 
ing sound  which  presages  a  storm ;  the  next 
morning  the  first  streaks  of  light  peered  over 
a  heavy  bank  of  cloud ;  and  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, hard-edged  oily-looking  clouds  drifted 
rapidly  across  the  sky.  Sail  had  been  grad- 
ually reduced,  till  now  the  frigate  was  running 
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under  close-reefed  top-sails,  reefed  courses,  and 
fore-stay-sail.      After  mid-day  the  wind   in- 
creased  in  volume — an  indication  that  tem- 
pestuous weather  was  to  be  expected  ;    the 
fore-top-sail  and  courses  were  taken  in,  and 
the  main-stay-sail  and  mizzen  try-sail  were  set. 
Active  preparations  were  now  made  to  en- 
counter the  coming  storm.     The  top-gallant 
masts  were  sent  on  deck,  and  storm  -  stays 
set   up    to   give    additional    support   to   the 
masts.      Preventer   braces  were   set   on  the 
yards,  and  chafing-gear  served  to  moderate 
the   friction   of  ropes   and  spars.     The  guns 
were  secured  with  double  breechings,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  adrift  in  the  violent 
lurching   of  the  vessel ;    boats,    booms,   and 
anchors  were  doubly  lashed ;  and  a  multitude 
of  other  precautions  were  taken  to  make  all 
snug.     The  officers  moved  about  with  serious 
and  preoccupied  looks,  every  now  and  then 
glancing  to  windward.      The  captain   stood 
on  the  poop,  steadying  himself  with  a  hold 
on  the  vang  of  the  mizzen-gaff.     Far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  sea  jDresented  a  scene 
of  wild    and    tumultuous    commotion.       The 
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spin -drift  flew  hissing  over  the  decks,  and 
the  bows  of  the  frigate,  as  she  plunged  into 
the  rolling  billows  with  the  dull  sickening 
thud  of  a  pile  -  driver,  sent  a  cataract  of 
water  and  clouds  of  spray  on  board. 

The  night  closed  in  dark  and  dismal  after 
a  lurid  sunset.  All  sail  was  taken  off  the 
vessel,  except  a  double-reefed  fore-top-sail  and 
mizzen  stay-sail,  under  which  she  lay-to.  But 
as  the  night  advanced  the  storm  increased 
to  a  hurricane,  and  lying-to  was  no  longer 
practicable,  for  the  lurching  of  the  frigate 
threatened  to  pitch  the  masts  out  of  her, 
and  the  climbing  crests  of  the  waves  repeat- 
edly overtopped  the  bulwarks  and  shot  tons 
of  water  upon  the  decks.  There  was  no 
resource  for  it  save  to  put  the  vessel  before 
the  wind,  and  to  scud  under  a  mere  rag  of 
canvas.  This  perilous  manoeuvre  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Captain  Desrosiers  watched  for  a  com- 
parative lull  (for  the  heights  of  the  successive 
billows  could  be  tolerably  distinguished  by 
the  white  smother  of  foam  with  which  they 
were  topped) ;  the  mizzen-stay-sail  was  hauled 
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clown  in  a  trice  and  the  helm  put  hard  up. 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  which  was  a 
thrilling  period  of  suspense  to  all  on  board, 
she  came  round  stern  to  wind.  The  yards 
were  promptly  squared,  and  the  vessel, 
caught  by  the  full  blast  of  the  wind,  began 
to  move  forward.  Her  motion  was  now  en- 
tirely altered.  Instead  of  the  furious  buffet- 
ing to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
violent  lurching  and  rolling  which  threatened 
to  rend  in  pieces  her  solid  framework,  the 
frigate  was  now  alternately  heaved  upwards 
on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  and  then  spun 
dizzily  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
with  a  sickening  plunge.  Two  of  the  best 
helmsmen  stood  puffing  and  perspiring  at 
the  wheel  to  keep  the  frigate  from  broach- 
ing-to. 

Andrew  and  Jasper  had  watched  all  these 
nautical  evolutions  with  keen  and  absorbing 
anxiety. 

"  Where  are  we  heading,  Andrew  ?  "  asked 
the  Irishman,  who  had  soon  discovered  his 
companion's  knowledge  of  seamanship. 

"  I'm    thinking,"    Andrew    replied,    "  that 
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unless  the  storm  abates,  our  destination  is 
Davy's  Locker,  or  the  breakers  on  the  French 
coast." 

"  And  to  think  that  a  great  political  move- 
ment should  depend  on  a  gale  of  wind,"  re- 
marked Jasper,  with  an  injured  air. 

"  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name 
of — king  or  dictator  ?  "  muttered  Andrew, 
pointing  to  the  heaving  masses  of  water. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

THE    WRECK    OF    THE    TEMERAIRE. 

When  the  morning  broke  pale  and  wan, 
every  eye  on  deck  was  strained  to  leeward  in 
the  devout  hope  that  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
ocean  might  still  be  visible.  But,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  all,  the  eastern  prospect  was 
bounded  by  a  dark  and  jagged  border,  which, 
at  first  blended  and  confused  with  the  vol- 
uminous masses  of  cloud  accumulated  in  that 
quarter,  now  gradually  became  more  defined 
as  a  rugged  coast-line.  To  run  before  the 
wind  was  now  to  rush  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion. Lying-to  was  equally  hopeless,  for  the 
frigate  would  drift  steadily  to  leeward.  A 
reef  was  shaken  out  of  the  fore- top -sail,  the 
men  hanging  on  "by  their  eyelids,"  the  mizzen 
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stay-sail  was  set,  and  the  frigate  was  put 
upon  a  slanting  course  to  the  south-east. 
She  laboured  fearfully,  and  five  or  six  axes 
were  laid  at  the  break  of  the  poop  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  cut  away  any  of  the 
masts.  Everything  held,  however.  But  as 
the  vessel  drew  landward,  a  long  promontory, 
white  at  the  base  with  breakers,  loomed 
more  and  more  distinctly  two  points  on  the 
lee  bow. 

"You'll  never  see  Robespierre  this  side 
of  eternity,  Jasper,"  said  Andrew,  solemnly. 
"  You  had  better  get  to  your  Ave  Marias  and 
your  Paternosters." 

"  Mother  of  Mercy  !  don't  you  think  we 
can  weather  the  promontory  ?  "  asked  Jasper, 
in  trembling  accents. 

"  They'll  try,  no  doubt ;  but  I'm  thinking 

the   tide   is  making,   and Ah  !  they're 

setting  the  main-sail.     It's  neck  or  nothing 
with  us  now." 

The  sailors  on  the  foot -ropes  had  to  hang  on 
like  grim  death  as  they  cast  off  the  gaskets. 
A  double  row  of  men  tailed  on  to  the  sheet 
and  tack,  and  when  the  huge  expanse  of  can- 
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vas  dropped  from  the  yard,  instantly  bellying 
out  and  slatting  furiously,  the  men  ran  away 
with  the  two  ropes,  and  the  clews  were 
brought  down  with  irresistible  force.  Every 
one  expected  to  see  the  sail  blown  from  the 
bolt-ropes,  but  it  was  made  of  new  canvas, 
and  held  like  sheet-iron.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  The  frigate  went  off  like  a 
startled  courser,  and  seemed  to  outrun  the 
waves,  into  which  it  plunged  so  deeply  that 
half  the  time  the  forecastle  was  under  water, 
and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  burrow  so  deeply 
into  the  overcrowded  billows  as  not  to  be 
able  to  emerge  again,  such  was  the  enor- 
mous depressing  power  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  water  accumulated  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel. 

"  Well,"  said  Andrew  to  his  friend,  who 
stood  shivering  beside  him,  "  the  French  can 
build  ships,  that's  certain :  if  they  built 
men  as  good,  they  would  be  an  invincible 
nation.  I  almost  think  we'll  get  off  after 
all.  '  Quam  paane  furvae  regna  Proserpinse 
vidimus  ! ' 

"  Amen ! "    said    Jasper,    who    no    doubt 
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thought  this  was  a  salutary  morsel  of  the 
Vulgate  or  the  Missal. 

"  Now  watch  !  "  cried  Andrew,  excitedly, 
"  he's  going  to  wear.     It's  time." 

The  roar  of  the  breakers  could  now  be 
heard  commingling  with  the  tumult  of  the 
sea — an  awful  diapason,  thrilling  the  hardiest 
with  fear.  But  these  Breton  sailors  per- 
formed their  duties  with  a  steadiness  and 
resolution  above  all  praise.  Captain  Des- 
rosiers  was  standing  bareheaded  on  the 
poop ;  his  eyes,  keen  and  bold,  seemed  to  take 
in  every  element  of  the  formidable  problem  ; 
his  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  and  his 
gestures  as  he  issued  his  orders  were  stern 
and  abrupt. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  frigate  had  run 
into  a  wide  bay,  enclosed  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  outjutting  promontory,  and  to  the 
north  by  long  shelves  of  reefs  over  which  the 
water  was  tumbling  and  boiling  in  stupendous 
cataracts. 

But  the  French  captain  was  a  pertinacious 
and  indomitable  seaman.  He  made  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  extricate  himself  by  club- 
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hauling  his  vessel.  A  stout  hawser  was 
passed  out  of  the  lee  quarter  and  secured  to 
the  ring  of  the  lee  anchor.  When  the  helm 
was  put  down  so  as  to  bring  the  frigate's 
head  to  wind,  the  anchor  was  let  go,  carry- 
ing the  end  of  the  hawser  with  it.  If  all 
had  gone  well,  the  strain  of  the  hawser,  act- 
ing on  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  would  have 
tended  to  slue  the  fore-part  round,  and  when 
the  frigate  had  begun  to  gather  way,  the 
shackle -pin  of  the  cable  would  have  been 
knocked  out  and  the  cable  slipped.  The 
hawser  would  then  have  been  cut.  But  the 
captain's  forlorn-hope  was  disappointed.  No 
sooner  did  the  hawser  feel  the  strain  than 
it  snapped  like  pack-thread ;  the  fore-mast, 
which  had  worked  loose,  went  by  the  board, 
tearing  away  in  its  fall  the  starboard 
main  -  shrouds  ;  the  main  -  mast,  thus  weak- 
ened of  its  support,  next  toppled  over ;  and 
the  doomed  vessel  was  whirled  shorewards. 
Numbers  of  the  officers  and  crew  had  either 
been  killed,  maimed,  or  swept  overboard  dur- 
ing these  swiftly  succeeding  disasters ;  and 
the  survivors,  clinging  to  fragments  of  the 
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rigging,  awaited  in  a  kind  of  stupor  their 
seemingly  inevitable  fate.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  frigate  struck  with  a  terrific  crash. 
With  the  resolution  of  despair  Andrew 
seized  a  batten  which  was  floating  past  him 
on  the  deck,  and  clutching  it  firmly,  flung 
himself  into  the  boiling  surge  through  a 
breach  in  the  bulwarks.  Tossed  and  whirled 
about,  battered,  buffeted,  and  bruised,  he 
seems  to  have  clung  with  mechanical 
tenacity  to  the  buoyant  material,  for  before 
he  was  cast  upon  the  shore  he  had  become 
unconscious.  Fortunately  he  had  been 
carried  by  the  waves  to  a  little  shingly 
beach,  and  as  the  tide  was  now  on  the  turn, 
he  was  left  stranded  there.  When  he  had 
recovered  his  senses  and  struggled  to  his 
feet,  he  looked  towards  the  wreck.  Its  back 
had  been  broken,  and  it  lay  in  two  pieces, 
the  waves  tumbling  through  the  ever  widen- 
ing  breach.  The  shore  and  base  of  the  cliffs 
were  strewn  with  the  debris,  and  many 
corpses  lay  on  the  rocky  shelves,  or  tumbled 
about  in  the  surge  with  the  heavy  and  grue- 
some inertness  of  dead  men. 
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As  he  stumbled  aimlessly  along,  the  sound 
of  groaning  arrested  his  attention,  and  he 
caught  sight  of  Jasper  Teague  lying  on  his 
back,  and  pinned  down  by  one  of  the  yards, 
which  lay  diagonally  across  his  legs. 

Andrew  went  hastily  forward,  and  by  an 
exertion  of  his  utmost  strength  relieved  poor 
Jasper  of  the  crushing  weight.  The  Irish- 
man gave  him  a  thankful  look  and  then 
fainted,  lying  so  pale  and  motionless  that 
Andrew  thought  he  was  dead.  But  when 
Andrew  tried  to  lift  him  he  groaned  heavily, 
and  pain  seemed  to  have  restored  him  to 
consciousness. 

"  My  leg  is  broken,"  he  feebly  articulated, 
his  face  distorted  with  agony. 

With  infinite  care  and  gentleness  Andrew 
proceeded  to  examine  the  injury.  It  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  thigh-bone  was 
broken,  for  the  fractured  ends  bulged  up  the 
flesh  at  the  slightest  movement. 

"  Have  you  any  spirits  about  you  ?  "  asked 
Andrew,  as  he  took  off  his  coat,  which,  being 
saturated,  impeded  the  movement  of  his 
arms. 
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"  Divilish  little  spirits  have  I  at  all,"  said 
JasjDer,  with  a  groan.  "  And  that's  God's 
truth ;  but  if  ye  mane  whisky,  sure  I  had 
some  in  a  tin  flask  in  the  right-hand  pocket 
of  me  coat.  But  maybe  it  has  gone  to  aston- 
ish the  little  fishes  by  this  time." 

"  Whisky  dies  hard,"  said  Andrew  ;  and 
on  making  a  search,  he  found  the  flask  as 
directed,  and  put  it  to  Jasper's  lips.  Jasper 
took  a  liberal  allowance  of  the  reviving 
liquor,  and  then  said  with  a  lugubrious  smile, 
"  What  are  ye  going  to  do  now,  ye  murderin' 
villain  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  fish  your  broken  spar,  Jas- 
per," said  Andrew,  cheerfully.  "  I  learned 
to  do  a  hantle  o'  useful  things  at  Aberdeen. 
Try  and  bear  the  pain.  It  winna  be  a  very 
ship-shape  job,  I  fear,  but  you  may  wait  long 
enough  here  for  a  surgeon." 

He  then  looked  about  in  search  of  pieces 
of  wood  that  might  serve  as  splints.  Hav- 
ing selected  two  or  three  pieces  which 
promised  to  be  suitable,  he  smoothed  and 
trimmed  them  with  his  clasp-knife.  Then 
he    took  off  his  shirt    and    tore    it   up  into 
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strips  to  serve  as  bandages.  This  done,  he 
sat  down  on  a  rock  to  rest  for  a  while. 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  Jasper," 
he  said,  wiping  the  damp  sweat  from  his 
brow.  "  For  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  feel  dooms  weak." 

"  No  wonder,  Andy.  Take  your  time. 
Troth,  ye  look  as  if  ye  had  been  at  a  wake 
or  a  fair." 

He  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  the  thought  revived 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past. 

"  It's  a  big  blundering  omadhaun  I  was,  to 
leave  Ould  Ireland.  Begorra,  if  ever  I  get 
back  it  will  be  as  a  disunited  Irishman,  I'm 
thinking." 

He  took  another  sip  of  the  whisky. 

"  Sure  the  Pope — God  bless  him  ! — ought 
to  canonise  the  man  that  first  invinted 
whisky." 

Andrew  rose  to  his  feet  again.  He  man- 
ipulated the  broken  limb  till  he  got  the 
fractured  extremities  of  the  bone  together, 
placed  the  splints  as  judiciously  as  he  could, 
and  wound  his  inrprovised  bandages  firmly 
round  the  leg.     Poor  Jas]3er  groaned  feebly, 
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but  bore  the  pain  manfully.  Then  Andrew 
cut  long  slits  in  the  trousers  to  allow  them 
to  pass  over  the  bandages,  and  having  thus 
made  "  all  snug,"  sat  down  again  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  exhaustion. 

"  Ye're  a  good  sowl  intirely,"  said  Jasper, 
after  an  interval;  "and  may  the  Blessed 
Virgin  reward  ye,  for  I'll  never  be  able." 

"  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  is  the  motto 
here,  Jasper,"  said  Andrew,  smiling. 

"  Indade,  but  there's  mighty  little  equality 
in  my  legs,  Andy,  or  liberty  in  my  move- 
ments," said  the  Irishman,  with  a  flicker  of 
a  smile.  "  This  broken  leg  of  mine  is  Ireland, 
and  the  strong  one  is  England ;  and  it's  not 
a  bad  figure  of  spache." 

"  And  what  is  poor  Scotland  ? "  asked 
Andrew. 

"  The  heart,  Andy,  the  heart,"  said  Jasper, 
with  an  affectionate  smile. 

"  Can  you  lie  here  comfortably  for  a  little 
while,  till  I  reconnoitre  ? "  asked  Andrew. 

"  As  comfortably  as  if  I  was  in  Abraham's 
bosom — all  but  my  broken  leg,  I  mane,  which 
seems  to  be  where  Dives  got  to." 
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"Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  a  cottage  or 
some  place  of  shelter." 

"  Put  the  whisky -flask  handy,  me  bhoy, 
and  I'll  drink  success  to  ye  while  ye're 
tourin    in  the  intayrior." 

Andrew  now  clambered  to  the  summit  of  a 
rock  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance 
he  descried  a  low  thatched  cottage  near  the 
shore,  with  two  tall  poles  in  front,  on  which 
nets  were  stretched  to  dry.  Andrew  made 
his  way  thither.  As  he  approached  the  cot- 
tage, or  rather  the  hut,  for  it  was  little 
better,  a  huge  black  dog  bounded  forth  as 
if  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Andrew  at 
once  stooped  down  as  if  to  pick  up  a  stone, 
looking  steadily  the  while  at  the  furious 
animal.  The  threatening  gesture  awakened 
the  inherited  canine  dread  of  projectiles,  and 
the  brute  retreated  growling.  A  tall,  hag- 
gard, elderly  man  emerged  from  the  hut, 
armed  with  a  musket,  and  in  a  strange 
jargon  presumably  demanded  what  Andrew 
wanted.  The  latter  explained  the  object  of 
his  visit  in  his  best  French,  and  after  offer- 
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ing  the  man  a  guinea,  which  he  pocketed 
with  furtive  eagerness  and  a  kind  of  terri- 
fied delight,  Andrew  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  give  Jasper  shelter. 

At  the  same  moment  a  young  woman, 
cleanly  attired  and  wearing  the  monumental 
coiffe  of  the  Breton  women,  emerged  from 
the  hut,  and  a  colloquy  ensued  between  her 
and  the  old  man.  She  then  addressed  An- 
drew in  fairly  good  French,  and  the  three 
descended  to  the  shore.  By  their  united 
efforts  Jasper  was  transported  to  the  hut 
and  deposited  on  a  rude  bed.  Some  rye- 
bread  and  goat's  milk  were  then  supplied ; 
but  Jasper,  who  was  sick  with  pain,  was 
only  able  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  the 
milk. 

Andrew  could  not  think  of  leaving  his 
friend  for  a  few  days,  and  he  was  accom- 
modated with  a  pallet  of  straw  for  his 
nightly  rest  in  a  low  shed  built  against 
a  wall  of  the  cottage,  and  used  for  stowing 
tackle,  spare  oars,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a 
fisherman's  trade.  For  two  days  Jasper  was 
very   feverish   and   restless,    at    times    even 
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slightly  delirious,  and  Andrew  found  plenty 
of  occupation  in  tending  his  sick  friend.  By 
the  third  day,  however,  the  fever  abated, 
and  Jasper,  though  weak,  was  able  to  talk 
for  short  intervals.  Towards  evening  he 
delivered  himself  of  the  results  of  his  occa- 
sional intervals  of  troubled  reflection. 

"  Is  that  old  spalpeen  out  of  the  house  ?  " 
he  asked,  in  a  cautious  whisper. 

Andrew  nodded. 

"  And  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Milking  the  goats,  I  fancy." 

"  Then  we  can  talk  business.  Ye  must 
go  to  Paris,  Andy." 

Andrew  was  confounded  by  this  sudden 
announcement,  which  instantly  excited  a 
tumult  of  various  emotions.  To  see  the  city 
which  was  now  the  political  centre  of  Eur- 
ope, the  fiery  heart  from  which  issued  those 
streams  of  valour  and  daring  enterprise  which 
defied  the  coalition  of  feudal  monarchies  ; 
to  see  the  men  who  had  uprooted  tyranny 
and  j)lanted  the  tree  of  liberty ;  to  visit  that 
august  assemblage  which  was  creating  out  of 
chaos  a  new  political  and  social  world,  and 
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framing  legislation  as  just,  uncompromising, 
and  infallible  as  natural  law — nothing  could 
have  been  more  congenial  to  Andrew's  tern- 
per  or  more  stimulative  of  his  enthusiasm. 
But  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing his  friend  in  so  weak  and  defenceless  a 
condition. 

"  Tut,  tut !  I'm  safe  enough,"  said  Jasper. 
"  The  daughter  is  a  good  creature,  and  even 
rather  pretty,  seen  at  a  distance  ;  and  there's 
no  guardian  like  a  nurse,  Andy.  More  by 
token,  I  mane  to  make  love  to  her  on  the 
quate,  to  reward  her  for  her  humanity. 
Have  ye  money  ?  " 

"-  I  have  a  decent  sum  in  gold,"  said 
Andrew. 

"  Mother  of  heaven  !  howld  your  wheesht, 
Andy  !  Div  ye  not  know  that  it's  an  offence 
punishable  with  death  to  offer  gold  in  France 
at  present  ?  But  I  can  give  ye  assignats 
for  some  of  your  gold ;  though,  bedad,  it's  a 
fine  chance  of  swindling  you,  me  darlint,  for 
the  assignats  don't  represent  more  than  a 
fraction  of  their  nominal  value.  Why,  a 
thousand  francs  in   assignats   would   hardly 
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get  you  a  dacent  meal.  So,  me  bhoy,  if 
ye  dale  in  gold,  let  not  your  right  hand 
know  what  your  left  hand  doeth,  or  maybe 
you'll  test  the  sharpness  of  the  c  national 
razor. 

"  The  guillotine  ?  " 

"  That's  it  intirely,  and  I  wish  I  saw  Pitt's 
head  peeping  out  of  that  same  window,  and 
a  few  rackrenting  landlords  besides.  Well, 
ye'll  go  to  Paris,  and  in  five  or  six  weeks 
I'll  join  ye  there.  By  that  time  I'll  be  fit 
for  a  double  shuffle,  if  not  for  a  jig — ohone  ! 
I  wish  I  was  in  Biddy  O'Connor's  public, 
footing  it  this  blessed  minute  with  her  jewel 
of  a  daughter." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  absorbed  in 
apparently  sentimental  reminiscences,  for  he 
sighed  heavily. 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  in  Paris?"  asked 
Andrew. 

"  Well,  first  and  foremost,  ye'll  take  my 
correspondence  (I  have  it  in  a  leather  pouch 
strapped  round  me  waist) — ye'll  take  it  to 
that  glorious  and  eminently  virtuous  citizen, 
Robespierre — long  life  to  him  ! " 
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"  No,  Jasper,"  interposed  Andrew,  firmly, 
"  I'll  not  be  a  traitor  to  my  country." 

"  If  a  counthry  is  misgoverned,  treason  is 
a  virtue,"  said  Jasper. 

"I  want  reform,  not  revolution." 

"Ay,  ay,  Andy;  ye're  like  the  cats,  that 
want  fish  without  wetting  their  paws.  And 
how  are  ye  to  get  reform  without  revolution  ? 
tell  me  that.  If  ye  cannot  get  in  by  the 
door,  ye  must  break  the  window,  I'm  think- 
ing. Besides,  by  your  own  account,  ye  have 
fled  the  counthry  for  treason-felony.  Begorra, 
it's  a  case  of  Mike  disowning  the  cruis- 
keen  when  he's  smelling  of  whisky.  I'm 
not  asking  ye  to  read  the  correspondence. 
Ye're  just  a  letter  -  carrier ;  ye  have  no 
responsibility." 

"  No,  no,  Jasper,  I'll  not  do  it.  I'll  tell 
Robespierre,  if  you  like,  where  you  are,  and 
he  can  send  an  emissary  for  your  correspon- 
dence. I'll  even  carry  a  letter  from  you 
explaining  your  detention ;  but  no  more,  and 
that's  almost  more  than  I  can  reconcile  with 
my  conscience." 

"Let  me  tell  ye,  Andy,  a  patriot  has  no 
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conscience  ;  and  why  should  he,  when  the 
enemies  of  his  counthry  have  none  ?  It's  a 
fine  tale  that  I  should  trate  myself  to  the 
luxury  of  a  conscience  when  me  counthry 
hasn't  liberty.  Here's  presumption  !  If  I 
lie,  steal,  murder  for  me  counthry,  she'll  give 
me  dispensation  and  absolution.  In  the 
cause  of  liberty  villany  is  virtue — and  that's 
what  ye  may  call  the  first  axiom  of  patriot- 
ism. But  you  Scots  are  a  sour  Calvinistic 
crew." 

"  Well,  we  haven't  adopted  the  principles 
of  Red  Indians,"  retorted  Andrew,  hotly. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  Andy,  and  have 
some  consideration  for  me.  Excitement  is 
bad  for  me." 

"  Well,  don't  run  down  my  country.  You 
Irish  seem  to  think  that  there  are  no  patriots 
out  of  Ireland." 

"  At  any  rate,  there  are  few  so  willing 
to  suffer  for  their  counthry.  But  we'll  drop 
the  subject.  Now,  ye'll  need  a  pass.  I'll 
give  ye  mine.  And  when  ye  get  to  Paris, 
ye'll  have  to  get  a  carte  de  civisme,  or  ye'll 
be  in  everlasting  botheration." 
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"Are  they  so  strict?" 

"  Strict,  did  ye  say  ?  Faix,  ye'll  find  it 
out  !  Ye'll  have  to  watch  every  word,  every 
action,  every  look  even.  Every  man  has  to 
be  like  glass — transparent ;  and  he's  just  as 
easily  smashed.  Walk  as  if  ye  were  made 
of  glass.  The  Republic  is  filled  with  traitors, 
ye  see,  and  everybody  has  a  holy  duty  to  be 
suspicious.  Well,  that's  settled.  Ye'll  be 
off  for  Paris  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I'll  be  off  for  Paris  to-morrow,"  said 
Andrew,  mechanically. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

WALTER   GORDON    BRINGS   NEWS    OF  ANDREW 
PROSSER   TO    FOWNIE. 

Mrs  Marjoribanks,  like  many  ladies,  was 
never  idle,  and  never  did  anything.  Her 
day  was  filled  with  a  variety  of  occupations 
which  bore  the  same  relation  to  real  work 
that  horticulture  does  to  farming.  She 
wrote  one  or  two  letters  to  her  aristocratic 
kinsfolk — she  was  cousin  to  Lady  Pitcaithly 
— she  played  on  the  harpsichord  for  half  an 
hour,  generally  minuets,  gavottes,  and  other 
courtly  music ;  waltzes  had  just  begun  to 
come  across  the  Rhine  from  Germany,  and 
she  secretly  liked  them,  but  denounced  them 
as  innovations,  and  highly  imjDi^er  music, 
for  how  could  a  lady  consent   to   have  her 
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waist  (even  when  it  was  under  her  armpits) 
encircled  by  a  masculine  arm  and  be  spun 
round  like  a  teetotum  ?  She  herself  would 
as  soon  dance  the  Carmagnole. 

Then,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  she  took 
a  few  turns  in  the  garden  and  trimmed  the 
flowers.      She   spent   an  hour   or  so   at   her 
embroidery-frame  ;  she  read  a  little — Cowper 
or  Hannah  More,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Pascal, 
or  Bossuet,  and  even  when  Milly  was  busy 
and  out  of  range,  Moliere  or  Cre  billon,  but 
only  of  course  for  the  sake  of  their  style. 
The    cuisine   also    claimed    some    attention : 
she  had  inherited  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
pounds  from  her  grandmother,  and  considered 
herself  entitled  to  delicate  fare.     What  a  cal- 
amity to  be  married  to  a  man  who  was  fond 
of  Scotch  broth  !  who  thought  gastronomy  a 
genteel   name   for  gluttony ;    who    wrinkled 
his  nose  over  some  recherche  little  dish  of 
which  she  had  superintended  the  confection, 
and  asked  with  a  dubious  and  anxious  look, 
"  What  is  this  supposed  to  be,  Maria  ? "     He 
did  not  like  to  eat  disguised  food,  forsooth  ! 
He  liked  a  loin  of  mutton  in  all  its  bony  em- 
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phasis  and  gory  sincerity ;  stood  sentry  over 
a  plate  with  a  "qui  va  la"  in  his  looks,  and 
was  not  satisfied  unless  he  could  count  the 
articulations  of  the  fowl  he  carved.  His 
ideas  on  sauces,  for  example,  were  benighted. 
Sauces  were  merely  an  impudent  attempt  to 
give  savour  to  what  was  savourless,  a  sort  of 
"  scarf  hiding  an  Indian  beauty,"  a  flattering 
epitaph,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  "  princes  and 
lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade,"  but  he  must 
have  his  porridge  in  the  morning.  Porridge! 
why,  the  cookery-books  did  not  acknowledge 
its  existence.  But  when  one  makes  a  mes- 
alliance— however,  he  was  a  very  good  easy 
man,  as  men  go  ;  we  cannot  get  everything  : 
but  certainly  marriage  was  a  dish  that  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  sauce  to  make  it  pal- 
atable. 

On  this  particular  summer  afternoon — 
about  three  weeks  after  Andrew's  disappear- 
ance— Mrs  Marjoribanks  was  seated  in  the 
little  parlour  glancing  over  a  volume  of  songs 
with  their  accompaniments,  which  Lady  Pit- 
caithly  had  sent  her.  It  was  entitled  '  Par- 
nassian Rills  ;  or,  The  Ladies'  Compleat  Col- 
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lection  of  Elegant  and  Genteel  Songs,  compiled 
by  S.  Witherspoon,  Esquire.'  (This  compila- 
tion, it  is  to  be  feared,  is  no  longer  procurable.) 
"Well,  upon  my  word,  Milly,"  said  Mrs 
Marjoribanks  to  her  daughter,  who  was 
quietly  sewing,  "  this  is  the  most  absurd  far- 
rago of  sentiment  I  have  ever  seen  :  though 
some  of  the  ditties  might  perhaps  suit  your 
lackadaisical  humour.  And  a  jwopos,  where 
has  your  complexion  gone,  child  ?  Perhaps 
this  elegant  and  genteel  song  will  explain. 

'  Cynthia,  say,  why  all  amort, 
Why  these  heavy  eyes  1 
Whither  gone  thy  jocund  sport, 
And  thy  melodies  1 
Sighing, 
Dying, 
Tell  me  why  art  thou  repining, 
On  thy  grassy  couch  reclining.' 

(Fancy   such   a    rheumaticky  position !     No 
wonder  she  was  '  all  amort.') 

'  Nymphs,  ah  tell  me,  have  you  seen, 
Seen  the  pretty  boy  1 
Dancing  lightly  o'er  the  green 
Full  of  roguish  joy, 
Smiling, 
Guiling, 
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Tripping,  gliding,  flitting,  footing, 
"With  his  tiny  arrows  shooting.' 

(That's  Cupid,  I  suppose — mythology  worn 
threadbare  !) 

'As  I  roamed  the  woodland  wild 
On  a  springtide  morn, 
I  did  spy  the  lovely  child 
Standing  all  forlorn, 
Sobbing, 
Throbbing, 
While  his  azure  pinions  shiver, 
And  neglected  lies  his  quiver.' 

(Cupid  must  have  caught  a  bad  cold.  I 
wonder  she  didn't  say  that  he  was  blowing 
his  nose.  But  probably  he  had  no  place  to 
put  his  handkerchief  in.     Such  stun  ! ) 

'  Full  of  melting  pity,  I 

Took  him  to  my  breast, 
Wrapt  him  in  my  mantle  dry, 
Soothed  his  grief  to  rest, 
Laughing, 
Dafftng, 
See  the  little  rogue  consenting 
To  forego  his  sad  lamenting  ! ' 

(I  am  glad  to  observe  that  she  had  some- 
thing on.) 
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'  Lut,  all  me  !  my  bosom  burned 

With  unwonted  smart, 

For  the  frolic  Mischief  turned, 

Pierced  me  to  the  heart; 

Groaning, 

Moaning, 

Still  I  cannot  prove  a  hater 

Of  the  dear  delicious  traitor. 

Therefore,  Xymphs,  whose  snowy  feet 

Haunt  the  woodland  glade, 
Seek  with  me  the  infant  sweet 
Who  hath  me  betrayed, 
Spiting, 
Slighting  • 

For  the  wounds  of  Cupid's  dealing 
Must  have  Cupid  for  their  healing.' 

Isn't  this  arrant  nonsense,  Milly  ?  How 
could  any  young  lady  with  any  feeling  of 
self-respect  sing  such  a  languishing,  maud- 
lin, marivauding  ditty  as  that  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  mamma  ;  I  think  it  rather 
pretty  in  a  modish  way." 

"  I  call  it  elegant  and  genteel  caterwauling. 
Cupid's  dart,  forsooth  !  An  honest  bodkin  is 
more  to  the  purpose.  Don't  you  think  so, — 
unless  you  have  taken  a  Trappist's  vow  of 
silence  when  I  speak  to  you  nowadays  ? " 
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Milly's  pale  countenance  flushed  slightly. 

"Is  it  worth  while  sjDeaking  about  such 
things  ? "  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  if  you  continue  so  mopish,  I  shall 
begin  to  think  that  perhaps  you  have  got 
your  own  heart  skewered  with  one  of  Cupid's 
darts.     Has  that  big  hulking  man " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Milly,  coldly,  "  but  you 
forget  that  in  speaking  to  your  daughter  you 
are  also  speaking  to  a  woman." 

"  Hoity-toity !  what  a  temper  we  have 
got ! " 

"  Moreover,  the  gentleman  you  refer  to 
is  in  misfortune  and  disgrace,  and  we  owe 
him  at  least  the  charity  of  silence." 

"  You  are  a  saucy  girl  to  point  out  to 
me  my  duty,"  said  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  closing 
the  book  with  a  little  flash  in  her  eyes. 

Milly  made  no  reply,  but  only  looked 
reproachfully  at  her  mother. 

"  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Milly.  Only, 
you  are  very  aggravating." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  said  Milly,  with 
sad  sincerity. 

"  Well,    perhaps    that    is    putting    it    too 
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strongly.  Only,  do  you  think  a  mother  can 
see  her  only  child  pining  and  repining,  and 
growing  paler  every  day,  without  feeling 
grief  and  anxiety  ?  You  used  to  be  a 
charming  companion.  But  we  never  have 
any  improving  conversations  nowadays  about 
dress  or  anything.  And,  child,  you  are 
ruining  your  looks.  People  say  '  beauty 
is  only  skin-deep ' ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  men 
very  rarely  go  any  deeper,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  die  an  old  maid." 

"  There  is  no  likelihood  of  my  marrying, 
mamma." 

"  Because  a  man  in  whom  you  are  foolishly 
interested  has  become  an  outlaw  ?  If  he  had 
cared  for  you,  he  wouldn't  have  gone  and 
ruined  himself  for  Capital  Letters.  Liberty, 
Equality,  forsooth  !  However,  if  he  ever  gets 
married,  he'll  find  that  he  will  have  very 
little  liberty  to  rave  for.  I  don't  refer  to 
you,  of  course,  for  that's  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  know  it  is.  And  I  shall  try  to  be 
more  cheerful  and  companionable.  Give 
your  daughter  a  little  time.     Life  is  long." 

"  I    shall   pack    you    off  for    a    change  of 
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air.  Lady  Pitcaithly  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  for  a  month  or  two.  She  likes  to  have 
good-looking  girls  about  her ;  and  it  is  very 
creditable  in  her,  for  she  is  a  fright  herself. 
Oh,  you  need  not  shake  your  head ;  you 
don't  shake  it  to  your  looking  -  glass,  I'll 
warrant.  To  be  sure,  you  are  bigger  than 
I  am,  and  when  you  are  an  old  maid,  as 
you  aspire  to  be,  you  will  be  scraggy ;  but 
in  the  meantime  you  are  very  passable.  I 
shall  write  to  my  cousin  this  very  day." 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  you  and  dear 
papa." 

"  Dear  fiddlesticks  !  We  are  all  glad  to 
get  rid  of  one  another  at  times.  The  last 
time  I  was  away  at  my  cousin's  I  enjoyed 
myself  immensely,  though  she  and  I  wrangled 
incessantly — she  has  the  temper  of  a  Jlend, 
though  she  has  many  good  qualities.  And 
I  am  sure  '  dear  papa '  and  you  enjoyed 
yourselves  vastly.  He  must  have  had  orgies 
of  Scotch  kail ;  the  house  was  reeking  of  it 
when  I  came  back." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  we  were  very  dull 
without  you,"  said  Milly,  with  a  reminiscent 
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smile.  "  Papa  roamed  about  the  house  as 
if  he  was  perpetually  looking  for  you.  '  Let 
us  have  a  little  music  to  cheer  us  up,  Milly/ 
he  would  say,  dejectedly ;  and  then  we 
would  have  the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul,'  or 
Che  faro  senza  Eurydice." 

"  You  are  a  couple  of  sentimental  geese," 
said  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  with  a  soft  laugh, 
and  a  slight  haze  in  her  bright  eyes.  "  Well, 
well,  we  won't  discuss  your  delinquencies 
any  longer.  And,  you  know,  I  only  chide 
you  for  your  good." 

"  I  know  that.  Only,  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  you  sometimes  forget  I  have 
grown  a  woman — faulty  enough,  God  knows, 
but  still  a  woman." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  thirty ;  and 
you  were  twenty  only  two  months  ago. 
Be  good  enough  to  remember  that  you  can't 
make  yourself  a  woman  without  making 
me  an  old  woman ;  and  that,  I  vow,  I  never 
shall  be,  or  the  rouge-pot  shall  suffer  for  it." 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Kirstie  protruded  her  head 
into  the  room  and  announced — 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"Mr  Walter  Gordon." 

"  Ah,  Mr  Gordon,  delighted  to  see  you  ! " 
said  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  with  a  cordiality 
that  for  once  supplanted  the  stately  dignity 
of  her  usual  address.  She  had  not  failed 
to  notice  the  improvement  in  his  looks  and 
bearing.  He  had  become  more  manly  in  his 
appearance ;  his  boyish  frankness  and  gaiety 
had  given  place  to  the  gravity  and  calm  de- 
cision which  the  habit  and  responsibility  of 
command  inspire.  And  withal  he  had  all 
the  simple  and  unaffected  modesty  which 
the  habit  and  defiance  of  danger  produce  in 
Englishmen,  and  perhaps  in  Englishmen  alone. 
Could  his  mother  have  seen  him,  she  would 
have  inwardly  rejoiced,  for  she  would  have 
read  the  signs  of  untarnished  manhood  in  his 
clear  blue  eye,  the  healthy  bronze  of  his  cheek, 
and  the  buoyant  vigour  of  his  movements. 

There  was  a  decorously  suppressed  air  of 
excitement  in  his  look,  which  Mrs  Marjori- 
banks' keen  eye  did  not  fail  to  detect ;  and 
Milly,  who  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
same  impression,  gazed  upon  him  with  secret 
anxiety. 
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"  I  must  apologise  for  this  intrusion,"  he 
began  gently. 

"  Intrusion  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs  Marjori- 
banks,  with  graceful  deprecation.  "  Mr 
Gordon  is  always  welcome." 

He  bowed  gratefully. 

"  The  fact  is,  ladies,  I  have  interesting 
news  to  communicate.  I  know  how  sin- 
cerely you  have  been  concerned  by  Mr 
Prosser  s  misadventures " 

"  Have  you  any  news  of  that  misguided 
man  ? "  asked  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  casting  a 
swift  and  warning  glance  at  her  daughter, 
who  had  lightly  clasped  her  hands,  and  was 
leaning  forward  in  her  chair  with  tense 
features  and  an  expression  of  painful  ex- 
pectancy in  her  dilated  eyes. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  orator,"  said 
Walter,  carefully  addressing  himself  to  the 
elder  lady,  "  so  I  shall  make  my  story  as 
brief  as  possible.  After  leaving  Portsmouth 
we  were  cruising  about  in  the  Channel,  and 
we  had  an  encounter  with  a  French  ship, 
which  we  sank ;  but  we  had  lost  a  consider- 
able  number  of  our  gallant  fellows,  and  it 
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was  necessary  to  fill  up  vacancies.  So  when 
a  smuggling  lugger  came  our  way  we  manned 
a  boat,  boarded  her,  and  impressed  several 
of  her  crew.  Among  those  impressed  was 
Mr  Prosser.  He  was  very  downhearted  and 
resentful  at  first,  but  he  soon  had  a  chance 
of  showing  what  stuff  he  was  made  of.  We 
encountered  a  French  frigate — the  Temeraire 
— which  we  boarded  after  some  rather  hot 
preliminaries.  I  was  among  the  boarders, 
and  to  my  great  surprise — for  Mr  Prosser 
had  been  stationed  at  a  gun  on  the  lower 
deck — he  joined  us.  It  was  a  blessing  for 
me  he  did  so,  or  else  I  would  have  got  my 
quietus.  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  cut 
down  by  a  herculean  Frenchman — they  are 
to  be  met  with  now  and  then,  by  a  freak  of 
nature — when  Mr  Prosser  came  to  my  rescue 
and  despatched  the  fellow.  Peally,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  ladies — these  are  odious  details, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  all  in  the  way  of 
our  rude  trade.  Well,  by  bad  luck,  the 
hammock  nettings  of  the  Hecla  took  fire, 
and  the  boarders  were  recalled.  Mr  Prosser 
retreated  fighting — a  formidable  rear-guard 
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he  proved,  I  assure  you  ;  but  though  a  very 
powerful  man,  he  is  not  so  agile  as  we  are ; 
and  he  doesn't  take  kindly  to  retreating. 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  struck  down 
before  he  could  get  away  from  the  French 
vessel.  Shortly  after,  the  Temeraire,  though 
severely  crippled,  managed  to  sheer  off,  clapped 
on  sail,  and  so  escaped.  But  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  Mr  Prosser  was  merely  disabled. 
It  was  a  knock-down  blow  with  a  cutlass, 
dealt  with  the  hilt,  not  the  blade,  of  the 
weapon,  for  I  saw  the  stroke  delivered." 

"So  he  is  a  prisoner  at  the  very  least," 
said  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
speaking  with  nervous  volubility.  "  Well, 
Ave  must  hope  for  the  best.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  come  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Very  likely  the  Frenchmen  will  discover  that 
he  is  secretly  attached  to  their  revolutionary 
principles,  and — excuse  me,  Mr  Gordon,  this 
tale  of  battle  has  proved  too  much  for  my 
daughter.  I  think  she  has  fainted.  She  has 
not  been  strong  of  late.  Might  I  ask  you  to 
call  Kirstie  ? " 

Walter,   much  disturbed  and  reproaching 
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himself  for  the  maladroitness  of  his  narrative, 
at  once  hastily  left  the  room  and  summoned 
Kirstie.  He  lingered  in  the  lobby  till  she 
reappeared,  and  he  then  desired  her  to  pre- 
sent his  excuses  and  sympathetic  regrets  to 
the  ladies,  to  whom  he  would  rejDeat  his  visit 
at  a  more  suitable  opportunity. 

He  then  left  the  manse,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  Anchor  Inn,  where  he  hoped  to 
see  Miss  Bell. 

As  he  went  down  the  road  to  the  village 
he  met  Mr  Marjoribanks. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Walter — but  I  must  not  be 
so  familiar  with  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's 
navy.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  recent  promotion.  I  have  just  heard 
that  you  had  come  home.  How  long  do 
you  stay  ? " 

"  A  few  months,  sir.  The  Hecla  is  refit- 
ting. I  have  just  been  at  the  manse  relating 
my  singular  encounter  with  Mr  Prosser." 

He  forbore  to  mention  the  untoward  effects 
of  his  narrative,  as  he  instinctively  felt  that 
it  would  be  indelicate  to  do  so. 

Mr   Marjoribanks  was   eager  for   informa- 
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tion,  and  Walter  repeated  his  narrative 
rather  more  circumstantially,  and,  as  they 
say  nowadays,  "realistically." 

When  he  had  finished  his  tale,  Mr  Mar- 
joribanks  said — 

"  You  don't  say  anything  of  your  own 
share  in  the  affair." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  did  my  little  best,  no  doubt," 
said  Walter,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  if  you  had 
seen  Mr  Prosser !  I  fancy  I  can  hear  that 
Frenchman's  '  Ouf! '  as  he  fell  and  played  a 
tattoo  with  his  heels  on  the  deck  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  rolled  over  dead.  And  to 
see  our  champion  slowly  retreating,  fighting 
every  inch  of  the  way  !  If  he  is  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  of  his 
kidney." 

"  Won't  his  cajDtors  bear  rancour  against 
him  ? "  asked  Mr  Marjoribanks. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why,  they  will  respect 
him  all  the  more.  There's  nothing  like  manly 
open  warfare  for  extinguishing  vindictiveness. 
Besides,  give  the  beggars  their  due,  the 
French  are  a  chivalrous  race.  I  mean,  of 
course,    the    soldiers    and    sailors,    not    the 
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politicians  and  the  avocats  and  the  civil 
functionaries,  who  are  not  liberalised  by- 
fight  ing." 

Mr  Marjoribanks  smiled. 

"  So  war  is  the  school  for  virtue,  Mr 
Gordon  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  courage  is  a  quality  that  keeps 
good  company,"  said  Walter,  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 
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CHAPTEE    XXL 


A    BAFFLED    SUIT. 


Bell  had  faithfully  kept  her  promise  to 
Lord  Wimpole  not  to  repeat  the  mysterious 
and  incomplete  revelations  which  he  had 
made  respecting  her  origin.  But  she  had 
informed  Mrs  Simpson  of  his  offer  to  provide 
for  her  education.  Mrs  Simpson  had  scouted 
the  proposal. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  never  put  yourself 
under  obligation  to  any  man.  It's  as  bad 
as  borrowing  money  from  the  Jews.  You 
would  have  to  j:>ay  heavy  interest  for  the 
favour.  It  is  disinterested  kindness  just 
now,  we'll  say.  What  would  it  be  a  year  or 
two  hence  ?  A  woman  should  always  act 
with  a  man   as  if  he   might  be    a   possible 
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enemy.  Keep  your  hands  free  for  scratching, 
my  honey  !  Why  should  he  wish  to  educate 
you  ?  Ay,  ay,  he  would  fain  baste  you  before 
he  eats  you." 

"  I  have  not  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,"  said  Bell,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  tell  me,  my  deary.  I  know  men 
better  than  you,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted  when  a  pretty  maid's  in  question. 
You  don't  suppose  he  would  marry  you  ? " 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  he  would  do,  dear 
auntie  ? " 

"  There  are  some  children,  my  dear,  that 
gobble  and  crunch  up  their  sweetmeats  at 
once ;  others  let  them  melt  slowly  in  the 
mouth.  So  with  men.  A  calculating  rake 
is  the  worst  of  all." 

"  He  is  not  a  rake,"  said  Bell,  with  a  flush 
and  an  indignant  look. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it,  you  poor 
innocent  ?  I  warrant  he  has  broken  many  a 
heart.  But  this  is  no  talk  for  a  young  maid 
to  listen  to." 

"  I  have  felt  that  his  kind  offer  could 
not    be    accepted, —  I    have    never    doubted 
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that.  I  shrink  from  it,  probably  out  of 
pride " 

"  No,  say  rather  from  a  feeling  of  prudence 
and  modesty,  my  darling.  You  are  growing 
a  woman,  and  God  has  put  in  a  woman's 
heart  the  feeling1  of  distrust  and  the  instinct 
of  self-defence  that  should  keep  her  safe,  if 
it  wasn't  for  her  silly  fond  affection.  Ah,  my 
dear,  always  keep  your  head  above  your  heart, 
as  nature  placed  it !  However,  to  leave  that, 
I  have  long  been  thinking  that  you  would 
be  better  away  for  a  while  from  this  wild 
racketing  place,  though  God  knows  what  I 
shall  do  without  you  !  But  that  is  selfishness  ; 
and,  dear,  I'll  be  careful  of  myself.  I  know 
how  little  right  I  have  to  preach  to  anybody, 
much  less  to  you  ;  but  I  know  what  is  good, 
if  I  don't  always  practise  it.  And  I  think 
He  will  strengthen  me.  '  Oh  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears  ! '  "  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  burst 
of  emotion,  "  that  I  might  mourn  as  I 
ought " 

The  tears  gushed  from  Bell's  eyes,  and  she 
put  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  woman,  whose  large  frame  was  throb- 
bing with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  You  will  be  brave  and  good,"  whispered 
Bell ;  "I  know  you  will.  Try  to  remember 
how  deeply  I  mourn  too " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  God  bless  you,  my  bonnie  Bell  ! 
What  would  I  have  been  without  you  ? 
But  is  it  harder  for  our  Saviour  to  cast  out 
a  vice  than  to  cast  out  a  devil  ?  You  will 
never  forget  to  pray  for  me  ?  It  is  so  easy 
for  you  to  do  it.  But  between  Him  and  me 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed." 

"  Oh  no,  dear  auntie  !  as  the  fine  old 
hymn  says, — 

1  All  the  fitness  He  requireth 
Is  to  feel  our  need  of  Him.' " 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  blessed 
words  sung  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  village 
where  I  was  born,"  said  Mrs  Simpson,  softly 
weeping.'  "But  I  have  travelled  far  away 
from  these  happy  innocent  days ;  and  I  can 
find  no  place  for  repentance,  though  I  seek  it 
diligently  with  tears.  No,  repentance  isn't 
the  word  —  I  know  repentance  well ;  it  is 
penance  I  need,  and  perhaps  the  Papists  are 
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right.  Many  a  time  I  have  prayed  for  suf- 
fering, sharp  suffering,  to  the  very  sunder- 
ing of  soul  and  spirit ;  but  it  is  denied  me. 
Why  ?  because  He  has  ceased  to  love  me. 
'  Whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth.' ; 

"  Oh,  not  so  !"  said  Bell,  fondly  embrac- 
ing her.  "  Your  affliction,  your  malady,  is 
the  chastisement  ;  and  when  you  are  fully 
reconciled  to  Him,  your  malady  will  depart. 
I  am  no  theologian,  dear  ;  but  I  somehow  feel 
that  you  are  far  nearer  goodness  than  the 
many  Pharisees  around  us  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  perfections.  Our  blessed  Lord 
had  little  to  do  with  good  people.  He 
was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
And  oh,  what  a  triumph  for  our  dear 
Redeemer  when  He  leads  captivity  captive  ! 
that  is,  as  I  suppose,  when  He  makes  Satan's 
captives  His  captives.  What  a  triumph 
when  a  man  who  has  followed  evil  for  many 
many  years,  reluctantly  at  times  no  doubt, 
despairingly  sometimes,  sees  the  misery  of 
his  condition  and  cries,  '  Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O  Galilean  ! •'  " 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  tears  stole 
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down    her    cheeks.       Was    she    thinking    of 
Lord  Wimpole  ? 

Mrs  Simpson  was  silent  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  which  she  succeeded  in  master- 
ing her  emotion. 

"  Well,  my  darling,"  she  said  at  length, 
"to  a  boarding-school  you  shall  go.  I  have 
plenty  of  money,"  she  added,  in  a  mysterious 
tone,  "  and  it  cannot  be  better  spent  if  it  is 
to  improve  you,  though  in  my  eyes  you  are 
all  that  any  one  could  desire." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  imperfections. 
Then,  you  see,  I  must  acquire  such  accom- 
plishments as  will  enable  me  to  earn  my 
living,  if  necessary." 

Mrs  Simpson  incredulously  shook  her  head. 

"Please  yourself,  my  pretty  dear,  though 
I  don't  think  you'll  ever  need  to  earn  your 
living.  Ask  Mrs  Marjoribanks'  advice  as  to 
where  you  should  go.  She  doubtless  knows 
of  some  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  good 
repute." 

"It  is  very  likely,  and  I  shall  consult  her, 
with  your  permission.  It  is  very  kind  of 
you,  dear  auntie,  to  give  me  this  privilege ; 
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though,    if  I    loved  you    less,   I   would  not 
accept  it." 

"  Never  you  mind  about  the  money,  my 
deary.  You  see,  it's  like  this.  When  I 
married  Simpson — I  think  I  have  told  you  I 
was  a  lady's-maid  then" — she  paused  for  a 
moment,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  her 
brows — "  and  I  had  saved  a  tidy  sum ;  but 
ah  me  !  money  isn't  everything — well,  well, 
I  was  in  that  way  a  bit  of  a  catch  for 
Simpson,  and  I  gave  him  what  he  valued 
most.  And  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him, 
for  he  had  always  been  a  rolling  stone, 
though  he  is  pretty  well  bedded  in  the 
ground  now.  But  as  I  had  brought  him  the 
money  that  set  him  on  his  feet — at  least  it 
did  for  a  time  ;  but  money  has  got  a  character 
as  folks  have, — there's  money  that  is  blessed 
and  money  that  isn't — oh  dear,  I  am  getting 
all  mazed  when  I  think  of  these  times ! 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  this.  I  told  him 
plainly  I  must  take  charge  of  all  the  money  he 
earned,  except  so  much  pocket-money  to  jingle 
his  independence  with,  and  let  him  think  he 
was  a  free  and  independent  Briton,  the  silly 
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fool !  It's  a  senseless  thing  for  a  woman  to 
tie  her  husband  to  her  apron-strings.  But  I 
had  no  mind  to  go  to  Simpson  when  I  needed 
money,  and  have  it  doled  out  to  me  like  a 
pauper's  allowance.  Never  let  your  husband 
do  that,  Bell ;  for  after  a  time,  when  the 
kissing  has  stopped  and  a  wife  is  only  an 
extra  piece  of  furniture,  the  husband  will  see 
in  every  shilling  a  pleasure  that  he  is  robbed 
of.  And  besides  that,  it  gives  a  husband  an 
idea  of  his  own  importance  ;  and  there  isn't  a 
more  comical  sight  than  a  husband  puffed  up 
with  his  own  importance  and  not  knowing 
what  his  wife  thinks  of  him.  Lord,  I  am 
chattering  like  a  magpie  to-day  !  To  cut  a 
long  tale  short,  I  have  saved  a  good  round 
sum,  I  promise  you  —  it's  in  the  bank  at 
Dundee ;  and  you're  as  welcome  to  it  as  the 
flowers  in  May.  So,  to  end  as  I  began,  you 
needn't  be  anxious  about  the  cost,  and  the 
money  is  well  spent  if  it  is  to  make  you  the 
happier  for  it.  Now,  my  dear,  I  always  get 
a  sore  heart  when  I  think  about  old  times, 
so  we'll  drop  the  subject.  So,  put  on  your 
things  and  go  for  a  walk,  and  turn  it  all  over 
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in  your  mind.  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and 
make  you  happier  than  ever  I  have  been  ! " 
So  saying,  Mrs  Simpson,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  folded  the  young  girl  in  her  embrace. 
Bell  put  on  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  wended 
her  way  towards  the  cliffs.  She  never  now 
followed  the  road  that  led  towards  Beech- 
grove  and  Swinton  Hall,  for  she  shrank  with 
an  instinctive  intoxicating  terror  from  the 
thought  of  meeting  Lord  Wimpole.  Would 
he  not  detect  that  she  was  disarmed  and 
defenceless  against  him  ? 

It  was  a  dull,  sombre,  sullen  day.  There 
was  no  wind,  but  the  sea  was  restless,  and 
now  and  then  a  wave  smote  the  beach  with 
a  sudden  angry  impact,  followed  by  the 
snarling  growl  of  the  shingles  as  they  were 
sucked  back  by  the  reflux  of  the  water. 
The  clouds,  outspread  in  a  vast  extent  of 
uncheckered  grey,  seemed  to  overhang  a 
hopeless  and  abandoned  world. 

When  Bell  had  reached  a  point  at  which  she 
stood  opposite  to  Satan's  Head,  she  sat  down 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  and  fell  into  a  deep  and 
melancholy  reverie,  to  the  sadness  of  which 
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the  tone  of  Mrs  Simpson's  reminiscences  had 
contributed.  The  weird  and  enigmatic  head 
wore  its  most  forbidding  aspect.  It  was 
indeed  a  petrified  demon,  with  frowning 
defiance  in  every  lineament.  It  was  an  easy 
effort  of  fancy  to  trace  the  sullen  discon- 
tent, the  sardonic  scorn,  the  coldly  malicious 
menace,  that  loomed  out  of  the  harsh  and 
ominous  features.  It  was  the  sculptured 
symbol  of  a  relentless  Power  that  gloated  in 
secret  over  the  miseries  of  mortals.  She  had 
often  seen  it,  and  even  in  sunshine  it  looked 
unpacified  ;  nay,  it  sparkled  then  into  leering 
hatred  or  concentrated  disdain. 

In  the  distance  glimmered  the  white  sails 
of  a  retreating  boat.  She  felt  as  if  her  life 
were  like  that  departing  vessel — as  if  she  too 
must  sail  away  to  distant  wastes  of  ocean 
and  unknown  perilous  lands.  What  was 
she  ?  An  orphan,  whose  friends  were  either 
snatched  away  from  her  or  preoccupied  with 
their  own  sorrows  and  aspirations. 

Oh  God !  if  only  she  had  a  mother, 
whose  tender  bosom  would  convince  her 
of  a  deeper  and   mightier  love.     Her  heart 
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swelled  with  passionate  emotion.  Oh  that 
Thou  wouldst  bow  Thy  heavens  and  come 
down  !  The  silence  of  God  is  the  terror  of 
the  universe.  Where  is  an  orphan  to  take 
refuge,  0  Father  of  the  fatherless  ?  To  be 
alone  in  a  careless  world,  to  be  drifted  like 
sea-weed,  tossed  like  foam  !  Happy  the  birds 
that  find  a  rocky  crevice  and  are  satisfied ! 
She  w-atched  their  endless  circlings,  their 
incessant  hunt  for  food.  Poor  martyrs  of 
pitiless  hunger  !  And  perhaps  to  higher  in- 
telligences our  strivings  are  as  petty  and 
ridiculous.  What  appalling  energy  for  such 
poor  issues  !  What  leagues  traversed  for 
every  morsel !  And  have  we  not  a  hunger 
of  the  heart  that  will  not  be  stilled  ?  Oh, 
for  rest  and  peace,  if  not  in  a  human  heart, 
at  least  in  the  grave  !  How  weak  and 
helpless  she  felt  !  Never  had  the  future 
appeared  to  her  so  charged  with  possible 
danger  and  disaster.  What  a  thin  plank 
separated  her  from  foundering  in  deep  water  ! 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
wept  unrestrainedly.  An  orphan  girl  ! 
doomed    doubtless   to  face    a    callous  world, 
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to  fight  with  temptation  and  the  erring  im- 
pulses of  her  own  passionate  heart.  If  only 
he  to  whom  her  thoughts  incessantly  turned 
would  take  pity  upon  her  youth  and  friend- 
lessness.  A  little  protection,  a  little  kind- 
ness, was  all  she  craved  ;  the  grasp  of  his 
strong  hand,  the  encouragement  of  his  harsh 
but  moving  voice,  which  made  the  fibres  of 
her  heart  tremble.  What  bliss  if  he  made 
himself  the  arbiter  of  her  fate  !  what  bliss 
to  be  merged  in  him  !  She  knew  she  was 
safe  with  him — or  truth  was  a  lie,  and  the 
world  was  based  on  stubble.  No  doubt  he 
had  erred,  as  all  men  do.  But  there  was 
a  core  of  goodness  in  him,  fresh  and  sweet. 
She  was  sure  of  that ;  for  she  could  read 
him  like  an  open  book.  What  poetry, 
honour,  aspirations,  tenderness,  breathed  from 
these  crabbed  characters  !  What  a  privilege 
to  make  him  happy,  even  at  the  risk  of 
unhappiness  !  He  only  saw  her  beauty  yet, 
perchance.  Fond  foolish  man  !  There  was 
in  her  nature  what  he  could  never  see  till 
she  could  reveal  herself  unabashed.  But 
alas  !  that  could  never  be. 
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The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  roused 
her  from  her  reverie.  She  looked  up  and 
saw  Walter  Gordon. 

He  observed  the  traces  of  tears  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  a  look  of  tender  concern  stole 
over  his  frank  and  handsome  countenance. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Bell,  I  fear  I  have  disturbed 
you  ;  but  I  had  news  to  tell  you,  and  so  I 
came  in  search  of  you." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Gordon,"  she 
said,  rising  and  offering  her  hand,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  lips,  despite  her  shy  endeavour 
to  withdraw  it. 

Then  he  told  her  of  his  recent  adventures, 
and  his  meeting  with  Andrew  Prosser,  and 
its  sequel,  till  the  traces  of  dejection  had 
disappeared  from  her  face,  and  her  habitual 
look  of  thoughtful  gentleness  had  returned. 

When  he  had  finished  his  narrative  she 
thanked  him,  and  expressed  her  joy  that 
her  old  preceptor  had  played  so  manly  a 
part. 

Then  a  pause  followed,  and  Walter's  face 
began  to  show  signs  of  perturbation  and  a 
kind  of  eager  embarrassment. 
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"  Miss  Bell,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  will 
you  not  be  offended  if  I  say  what  I  have  it 
in  my  heart  to  say  ? " 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  and  then 
said,  simply  and  kindly — 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Mr  Gordon." 

"  I  am  no  orator,  Miss  Bell,  as  you  know, 
and  I  am  sure  to  bungle  things  badly  and 
go  through  the  lubber's  hole,  as  we  say  on 
shipboard.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  Besides, 
I  am  sure  you  won't  be  a  severe  critic.  You 
never  used  to  laugh  at  my  mistranslations. 
Ah,  those  were  happy  days,  Miss  Bell,  happy 
days  ! " 

She  sighed. 

"Yes,  we  were  irresponsible  then,  and  had 
no  thought  of  the  future." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  might  have  been 
a  better  scholar  if  I  had  not  felt  that  I  never 
could  approach  you  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  would  have  been  worse  had  I  not  been 
afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  myself  before  you. 
I  admired  you  immensely." 

"  I  think  everybody  spoiled  me,  Mr 
Gordon.      And   you  were    particularly  kind 
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to  us  poor  girls.  I  remember  you  would 
never  allow  us  to  be  snowballed." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  see  you  have  been 
weeping.  Won't  you  tell  me  what  has 
vexed  you  ?  I  would  cheerfully  give  a 
drop  of  my  blood  for  every  tear  you  shed." 

"  How  kind  you  are  !  I  am  very  grateful, 
Mr  Gordon " 

"  Won't  you  call  me  Walter,  as  you  used 
to  do  sometimes  ?  Once  I  picked  up  your 
Virgil  for  you,  and  you  said,  '  Thank  you, 
Walter.'  I  heard  those  words  in  my  dreams 
often  after  that.  And  do  you  remember 
the  scrap  of  paper  I  slipped  into  your  Virgil, 
with  the  punning  verse  I  composed  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brains  ? — 

1  Bella  meet  est,  liceat  nugari,  bella  puella.* 

It  took  me  a  good  hour  to  hammer  out  that 
hexameter." 

"  Yes ;  you  were  a  foolish  extravagant 
boy,"  said  Bell,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  I  think  you  liked  me  a  little  then,  did 
you  not,  dear  Miss  Bell  ? " 

"  I  liked  you  very  much.     Who  could  help 
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it  ?     You  were  so  gentlemanly  and  chivalrous 
with  us  poor  girls." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  think  so  much 
of  me  now.  You  have  grown  so  superior 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  Walter,  how  fantastically  you  do 
talk  ! " 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  dear  Bell ;  I  speak 
with  sober  conviction.  Look  at  your  beauty, 
and  your  refinement,   and   your  cleverness ; 

whereas    I What   was    the    name    of 

the    happy    youth    whom    Cynthia   used    to 
come  down  to  visit  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  Endymion." 

"  The  very  same.  Well,  he  was  a  simple 
shepherd,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  on  Mount  Latmus,  as  the  legend 
says." 

"  Well,  you  are  Cynthia  and  I  am  Endy- 
mion. I  don't  mean  of  course — there,  I  knew 
I  would  bungle  things " 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  unlike  Cynthia  that  I  don't 
feel  compromised  by  the  comparison.  Wasn't 
she  just  a  little  forward  and " 

"  Of  course  you  are  a  meridian's  distance 
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from  that.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell, 
I  think  you  perfection." 

"  That  is  owing  to  your  inexperience, 
Walter,  if  you  will  excuse  me.  Wait  till 
Miss  Gordon  introduces  you  to  some  of  her 
young  London  friends." 

"A  fig's  end  for  her  London  friends!  I 
would  always  be  saying,  '  Yes,  you  are  very 
fair,  Miss  Lydia  or  Letitia,  but  I  know  some 
one  in  the  North  Country  that  would  make 
you  pale  your  ineffectual  fires.' ' 

"  Oh,  what  a  flattering  tongue  you  have 
got !  But  my  conscience  will  not  let  me 
blush." 

"  Won't  your  heart  indulge  you  in  a  blush, 
dearest  Bell  ? " 

"  I  fear  not,  at  least  willingly." 

"  Give  it  a  chance,  in  common  charity,  for, 
my  dearest  dear,  I  dote  upon  }^ou,  I  adore 
you. 

"  Walter ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true." 

She  glanced  shyly  and  rapidly  at  him,  and 
read  sincerity  in  his  yearning  look  and 
agitated  features. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  for  it  is  impossible." 

"  Why  impossible,  sweetheart  ? " 

"  The  difference  of  our  station,  for  one 
thing." 

"  Pooh !  you  would  adorn  any  station. 
Nay,  do  not  use  such  old,  weather-beaten, 
leaky,  rotten  hulks  of  arguments  as  those 
— forgive  my  vehemence  —  but  tell  me  if 
you  like  me  well  enough  to  become  my 
dear  and  honoured  wife  in  the  good  time 
coming  ? " 

Bell's  heart  trembled  at  the  word  "  wife," 
and  she  looked  with  respect  and  sudden 
emotion  at  the  gallant  and  ardent  young 
man. 

"  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  Walter.  I 
esteem  you  highly,  I  admire  your  noble 
qualities ;  but  you  deserve  warmer  feelings 
in  the  girl  you  honour  so  much." 

"  I  think  those  feelings  are  a  very  good 
beginning  of  something  better.  I  never 
expected  you  to  fall  in  love — as  the  phrase 
is — with  such  precipitancy  and  fervour  as 
I    have    done.       But    you    won't    reject    me 
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altogether.       For     God's    sake,    dearest    of 
dearest  maids,  don't  say  you  reject  me  ! " 

"  Reject  you  ?  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  reject  you.  But  I  would  beg  of  you  to 
abandon  the  idea " 

"  Never !  that's  impossible.  You  might 
as  well  request  me  not  to  breathe.  And, 
indeed,  the  vital  air  is  all  the  more  vital 
because  you  share  it.  Oh,  my  dear  dear 
Bell,  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  love  you ! 
Even  Shakespeare  could  not  express  my 
feelings.  And  remember  this,  that  my 
supreme  wish  is  your  happiness.  You  are 
an  orphan,  and  I  am  grieved  at  it ;  but  I 
am  glad  too,  for  it  permits  me  to  have  for 
you  the  care  of  a  father  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother,  as  well  as  the  humility  and 
devotion  of  a  lover." 

"  Kind,  generous,  noble  youth!  "  stammered 
Bell,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Nay,  I  am  a  man,  my  dear.  Danger 
has  ripened  me.  This  is  no  boy's  attachment. 
I  shall  never  change.  All  my  hopes  are 
fixed  in  you.  To  be  yours  and  yours  alone 
is  my  best  promotion." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  reward  you ;  but  so  far 
as  I  can  interpret  my  own  heart,  it  is 
impossible." 

"It  is  only  death  that  makes  things 
impossible.  But  I  won't  harass  and  vex 
you.  I  have  patience.  I  shall  be  a  re- 
spectful but  a  tenderly  persevering  wooer. 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  heart  of  hearts  ! " 

She  silently  held  out  her  hand,  which  he 
held  for  a  moment  firmly  clasped,  and  then 
raised  to  his  lips.  Then  he  smiled  upon  her, 
doffed  his  cap,  and  so  left  her. 

She  gazed  wistfully  after  him  through  a 
mist  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

BELL     GOES     TO     LONDON. 

Meanwhile  the  inquiries  which  Mrs  Mar- 
joribanks  had  instituted  after  a  suitable 
boarding  establishment  for  Bell,  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at 
Highgate  which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Lady  Pitcaithly.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  Mrs  Marjoribanks  that 
lady  expressed  herself  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Boarding-school  in  question  occupies 
a  fine  old  Queen  Anne  Residence  which  was 
built  by  one  of  King  William's  Dutch  Gen- 
erals. It  has  a  spacious  park  attached,  and 
has  the  repute  of  being  in  a  salubrious  situa- 
tion. The  School  is  conducted  by  two  maiden 
ladies,  sisters,  the  Misses  Cholmondeley,  who 
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belong  to  a  very  good  family,  and  are  the 
daughters  of  a  certain  Captain  Cholmondeley 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine 
River  (this  is  not  a  flam,  dear  Maria,  for 
there  was  such  a  battle).  They  are  imbued 
with  sound  principles,  religious  and  political, 
and  your  protegee  will  be  soundly  instructed. 
Elegant  Deportment  receives  a  due  amount 
of  attention ;  and  the  best  Parisian  French 
is  taught  by  a  visiting  Master,  an  emigre, 
who,  entre  nous,  belongs  to  the  Nobility,  only, 
as  you  will  easily  understand,  he  has  sup- 
pressed for  the  time  being  his  title  of  Vicomte. 
He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  the  very 
quintessence  of  politeness.  His  misfortunes 
have  earned  him  a  title  to  Veneration ;  and 
his  age  excludes  those  feelings  which  roman- 
tic young  misses  are  apt  to  cherish  for  unde- 
served Distress  when  associated  with  youth 
and  a  pleasing  exterior.  He  is  still  a  man 
oVune  belle  prestanee  (I  naturally  use  his  own 
elegant  Language  when  speaking  of  him),  but 
his  Virtues,  and  still  more  effectually  his 
Years,  afford  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
most  susceptible  Female  Heart  will  be  ex- 
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empt  from  those  dangerous  Agitations  and 
insidious  Emotions  to  which  youthful  Loveli- 
ness is  prone. 

"You  will  no  doubt  ascertain  that  your 
'protegee  has  a  sufficient  wardrobe.  She  will 
bring  her  own  knife  and  fork,  which  should 
be  silver.  Be  sure  that  she  has  presentable 
Gotvns,  as  the  young  ladies  belong  to  fashion- 
able families ;  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  a 
gown  made  in  your  rustic  Retreat,  if  indeed 
they  make  gowns  there.  As  it  is  now  warm 
summer  weather,  I  would  recommend  as  Ma- 
terial for  one  gown  Italian  Calico ;  the  gown 
should  be  trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce, 
and  the  sleeves  trimmed  with  lace.  A  sash 
of  lilac  colour,  tied  in  a  small  bow  but  with 
very  long  ends,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
No  doubt  they  can  make  such  a  gown  indif- 
ferently well  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  satisfactory 
that  the  young  maid's  relatives  are  not  par- 
simonious in  the  matter  of  expense. 

"As  regards  the  journey,  it  will  be  best 
for  her  to  come  to  London  by  sea.  My 
nephew  recommends  the  Britannia  (an  armed 
Brig),  which  sails  from  Leith  and  has  excellent 
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accommodation.  The  Master,  Mr  James 
Butler,  is  a  most  worthy  God-fearing  man, 
which  in  those  days  of  Profanity  and  Law- 
lessness is  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable. 

"From  some  hints  in  your  letter  I  gather 
that  the  young  person  is  the  object  of  a 
Virtuous  Attachment  on  the  part  of  a  young 
Gentleman  of  Birth,  Breeding,  and  Naval 
Rank.  It  is  most  important  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  her  early  upbringing  should  be 
made  good;  and  her  training  at  Manhym 
Hall  will  enable  her  to  preside  with  Grace 
and  Decorum  over  her  future  husband's 
Establishment. " 

The  contents  of  this  weighty  letter  ne- 
cessitated frequent  consultations  between 
Mrs  Marjoribanks  and  Bell.  Now  the  for- 
mer had  formerly  kept  herself  at  an  Olym- 
pian distance  from  Bell ;  but  Sibylla's  friend- 
ship for  the  young  girl,  the  rumoured  atten- 
tions of  Sibylla's  brother,  and  last  of  all,  the 
liberal  provision  which  Mrs  Simpson  pro- 
posed to  make  for  Bell's  education  and 
equipment  as  a  young  lady,  had  impressed 
Mrs    Marjoribanks    with    a    sense    of   Bell's 
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growing  consequence  and  well-avouched  gen- 
tility. 

Accordingly  she  suggested  to  her  husband 
that  they  should  all  go  to  Edinburgh  accom- 
panied  by  Bell.  Milly  had  been  ailing  of  late 
and  was  moping,  and  the  change  would  do 
her  good.  Further,  Lady  Pitcaithly  was 
right  in  supposing  that  Edinburgh  was  the 
proper  place  for  obtaining  a  suitable  ward- 
robe for  Miss  Isabel 

"And  contagious  gowns  for  you  and 
Milly,"  interjected  Mr  Marjoribanks. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  con- 
tagious gowns,"  replied  Mrs  Marjoribanks, 
sharply.  "  If  you  mean  contiguous  ones, 
probably  you  are  right,  for  there  is  usually 
a  large  assortment  in  the  best  shops ;  and  it 
would  be  very  undignified  for  me  to  devote 
myself  solely  to  the  bedizenment  of  the  young 
person  in  question  :  moreover,  the  destitution 
of  my  wardrobe  and  Milly's  is  extreme.  We 
are  simply  not  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  the  inward  grace 
of  humility  must  be  equal  to  your  outward 
charms,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"Very  pretty  indeed,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
cajoled  by  a  compliment,"  replied  Mrs  Mar- 
joribanks,  slightly  tossing  her  head.  "  Why, 
several  of  the  good  dames  who  go  to  church 
are  far  more  richly  dressed  than  we.  Did 
you  see  Mrs  Simpson  last  Sunday  ? " 

"  I  did,  and  I  thought  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba." 

"  Well,  she  didn't  come  to  hear  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,"  retorted  Mrs  Marjoribanks, 
with  a  sly  smile. 

"  I  am  astonished  at  you,  my  dear.  I 
preached  my  best  sermon,  the  one  you  always 
admire  so  much." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  short  one  :  I  remember  now." 

Mr  Marjoribanks  laughed,  and  gave  his 
wife  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  Besides,  dear,"  added  Mrs  Marjoribanks, 
"  as  your  theological  wardrobe  is  becoming 
somewhat  threadbare,  you  will  want  to  rum- 
mage the  book  -  shops  and  replenish  your 
stock  of  divinity." 

"  My  dear,  why  this  superabundance  of 
argument  ?  If  I  were  to  go  to  the  surgeon 
to  get  bled,  I  would  not  thank  him  for  a  long 
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disquisition  on  the  benefits  of  phlebotomy. 
You  know  very  well  that  as  you  have  said 
we  are  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  why,  we  must 
go. 

"  Of  course,  but  I  wish  you  to  go  from 
conviction,  my  dear." 

"  And  so  I  do,  from  conviction  of  my 
utter  helplessness.  Nay,  I  won't  tease  thee, 
dear.  I  shall  enjoy  the  trip  prodigiously — 
till  I  have  to  pay  the  bills." 

"  I  shall  be  most  economical,  you  may  be 
sure." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  then  I  am  always  told 
that  true  economy  consists  in  buying  thor- 
oughly good  things,  which  means  very  dear 
things.  I  distrust  this  same  telescopic 
economy." 

"  I  would  often  be  angry  with  you,  dear,  if 
I  did  not  know  that  you  never  mean  half 
you  say.  Well,  that's  settled,  and  thank  you 
very  much.  You  don't  think  Miss  Isabel 
an  unsuitable  companion  for  dear  Milly  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  will  do  each  other 
a  great  deal  of  good." 

The    requisite   preparations   were    accord- 
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ingly  made  for  the  journey.  It  was  fur- 
ther arranged  that  Mr  Simpson  and  Peggy 
Morrison,  one  of  the  maid-servants  of  the 
Inn,  should  join  Bell  in  Edinburgh  and  ac- 
company her  to  London. 

Peggy  was  a  very  good-natured  but  ill- 
favoured  damsel,  with  red  hair  and  a  pro- 
nounced squint.  From  the  moment  that  she 
was  informed  of  the  journey  which  she  was 
destined  to  make,  she  was  filled  with  dire 
alarm,  not  unmingled  with  the  pride  of  pro- 
spective martyrdom.  Visions  of  highway- 
men, pirates,  and  privateers,  the  insidious 
snares  of  military  officers  and  macaronis, 
haunted  her  imagination.  She  was  far  from 
realising  that  her  gawky  form,  her  blowzy 
face,  and  her  obliquity  of  sight,  would  have 
intimidated  the  most  enterprising  grenadier. 
She  several  times  took  a  solemn  and  tearful 
farewell  of  her  relatives,  and  bestowed  upon 
her  younger  sister  a  brooch  which  the  latter 
had  long  secretly  coveted,  and  which  she 
promised  to  cherish  as  a  fond  memento. 

Meanwhile,  at  Edinburgh,  Bell  was  busily 
employed    in   renewing   her   plumage.      She 
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was  becoming  so  transmuted  by  the  process, 
and  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  so  radiant 
a  butterfly,  that  Mrs  Marjoribanks,  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  power  of  dress  when 
seconded  by  nature,  ordered  new  gowns  for 
herself  and  Milly,  as  her  husband  had  fore- 
seen ;  and  Mr  Marjoribanks  began  to  form 
ominous  associations  between  fine  birds  and 
the  bills  appertaining  to  them.  Several 
young  clerics,  too,  were  prodigiously  smitten 
by  the  two  young  ladies,  but  sighed  in  vain. 
A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 
two  young  ladies  during  their  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
tender  secrets  were  exchanged,  at  the  pen- 
sive time  of  dusk,  when  blushes  may  riot 
unobserved.  But  all  things,  even  dressmak- 
ing, come  to  an  end ;  and  Bell  had  to  part 
from  her  friends,  to  whom  she  had  greatly 
endeared  herself.  Mr  Simpson,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  Peggy,  arrived  at  Mr  Marjori- 
banks lodgings.  That  worthy  appeared  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  which  made  him  look 
as  if  he  were  masquerading,  so  aggressively 
unfamiliar  it  was.     He  was  very  subdued  in 
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feeling,  and  even  requested  the  minister  to 
"  pit  up  a  few  words  "  before  they  took  leave 
of  him. 

"For,  ye  ken,  minister,  we  are  goin'  to 
do  business  on  the  mighty  waters,"  he  said, 
by  way  of  explanation. 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
be  sea-sick,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr  Marjori- 
banks,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  I'll  no  say  for  the  lasses,  who  are  weaker 
vessels  and  apt  to  gang  on  their  beam- 
ends  in  a  gale.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
like  Jonah  gangin'  to  Nineveh ;  and  I  mis- 
doubt that  there's  danger  and  calamity 
afore  me.  When  I  woke  up  this  morning 
I  was  saying  quite  loud  out,  '  Hast  thou 
found  me,  0  mine  enemy  ? '  That's  an  un- 
canny text,  minister ;  and  though  I  had 
been  dreaming  about  Gillespie,  ye  ken  the 
meaning  of  a  dream  is  in  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof;  and  whether  Gillespie  is  an 
allegory  for  the  deil, — and  it's  no  a  bad 
parable,  for  to  hear  him  speak,  a  body 
would  think  he  had  gaen  doun  to  the  Pit 
o'   Tophet  and  brought  up  a'  the  oaths  he 
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heard  there — he  clothes  himself  with  curs- 
ing as  with  a  garment, — I  canna  tell ;  but, 
►at  any  rate,  my  heart  this  day  is  like  lead 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels." 

"  Were  you  splicing  the  main-brace  last 
night,  Simpson  ? " 

"  No  to  speak  o',  minister.  There  was 
drams  gangin',  nae  doot,  for  the  neebors 
were  biddin'  me  good-bye;  and  the  Scripture 
says,  if  I  remember  rightly,  give  wine  unto 
those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts — and  mine 
was  as  heavy  as  Jock's  cog." 

Here  Mrs  Marjoribanks  interposed,  and 
drily  requested  her  husband  to  read  a 
chapter,  to  which  Simpson  listened  with 
many  a  sigh. 

When  the  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
cluded and  farewells  exchanged,  a  coach 
conveyed  the  little  party  to  Leith.  They 
went  on  board  the  Britannia,  and  found 
the  accommodation  much  less  sumptuous 
than  the  description  had  warranted  them 
to  expect.  A  tiny  cabin  with  two  berths 
was  assigned  to  Bell  and  her  attendant. 
The    brig   set    sail   shortly   after    midnight, 
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and  scudded  down  the  Firth  with  a  fine 
westerly  breeze. 

The  voyage  proved  safe  and  uneventful, 
and  they  reached  the  Thames  within  the 
advertised  time.  No  sooner  had  they 
dropped  anchor  off  Greenwich  than  a  boat 
came  alongside  to  convey  them  ashore ; 
but  the  boatman,  with  an  eye  to  business, 
announced  that  he  had  a  supply  of  sulphur 
for  those  who  presumably  were  suffering  from 
a  disease  then  supposed  to  be  of  a  distinc- 
tively Scottish  character. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Simpson  to  the  master, 
"  there  are  ither  folks  than  Scotchmen  that 
have  an  '  itching  palm,'  as  my  auld  friend 
Andrew  Prosser  used  to  say." 

"  Hoots  !  they  Englishers  think  they  can 
cover  the  hale  warld  wi'  their  ain  pat-lid. 
They  are  an  ignorant  lot,  and  think  every- 
body oot  o'  the  soond  o'  Bow  Bells  must 
be  little  better  than  a  savage.  And  oor 
bare  -  legged  Heelanders  gie  them  some 
excuse  for  thinking  sae." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  Simpson  ;  "  and 
vanity  must  be  at  the  bottom  o't,  for   this 
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same  Andrew  Prosser  (he  kens  a'thing 
amaist)  says  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Celts 
wore  breeks.  It's  a  silly  thing  for  a  man  to 
be  prood  o'  his  calves,  mair  particularly  when 
thick-ply  stockings  swell  them  oot." 

"Aweel,  their  Maker  takes  nae  pleesure 
in  the  legs  o'  a  man,  as  the  Scripture  says," 
remarked  the  master.  "  But  I  hae  nae  time 
to  be  blether  in'  aboot  red  -  shanked  Hee- 
landers.  Sandy,  ye  God  -  forsaken,  don- 
nert  idiot,  do  ye  no  see  that  the  boat's 
painter  is  workin'  loose  frae  the  cleet  ? 
Belay  it,  ye  moon-faced,  gapin'  gommeril." 

Bell,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  con- 
versation, could  not  help  smiling  as  she 
observed  that  if  the  God  -  fearing  James 
Butter  refrained  from  profane  language,  he 
had  a  tolerably  extensive  vocabulary  of  ob- 
jurgation, probably  more  injurious  to  the 
feelings  than  a  succinct  and  hearty  curse. 

In  due  time  she  and  her  companions  were 
transferred  to  the  boat  and  conveyed  ashore. 
A  wherry  was  then  hired,  which  landed 
them  at  Blackfriars  Stairs,  from  which  they 
proceeded  to  High  gate  in  a  hackney  coach. 
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The  charges,  inflamed  no  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  strangers,  were  such  as  to 
appal  Simpson. 

"By  my  certy,  Bell,"  he  groaned,  "the 
guineas  are  meltin'  awa'  like  snaw  aff  a 
feal-dyke.  The  folks  here  seem  to  think 
we  are  made  o'  siller." 

"  They  seem  indeed  to  be  very  extortion- 
ate," said  Bell. 

"  Ay,  ye're  costin'  me  a  braw  penny,  I 
can  tell  ye  that." 

"  I  presume  you  have  not  been,  and  will 
not  be,  a  loser  by  me,"  replied  Bell,  coldly. 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  grumbled  Simpson  ; 
"  and  dinna  play  the  fine  madam  wi'  me. 
Ye're  being  fair  spoiled  wi'  lords  and  lieu- 
tenants and  ministers'  wives,  just  because 
nature  painted  you  red  and  white  mair 
enticingly  than  Peggy  there.  Wake,  up, 
Peggy,  and  no  keep  waggin'  your  heid 
like  a  toy  mandarin.  I  canna  hear  mysel' 
speak  for  your  snorin',  ye  lazy,  gorgin' 
limmer.  It's  been  fill  and  fetch  mair  wi' 
ye  since  ye  left  Fownie.  God  forgie  me 
for  gangin'  on  sic  a  fule's  errand  ! " 
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"  Pray  don't  vent  your  spleen  on  her,  sir," 
said  Bell.  "  And  be  assured  that  I  would 
not  have  you  incur  all  this  expense,  except 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  You  would 
not  have  me  believe  that  I  am  a  portionless 
orphan,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  your  husband,  when  ye  get  ane, 
will  hae  to  keep  a  calm  sough,  that's  easy 
to  see.  Ye  get  up  like  a  bunch  o'  tow.  I 
can  see  somebody  has  been  blawin'  in  your 
lug.  But  I'll  say  nae  mair.  We'll  see  if 
ye'll  think  sae  highly  o'  some  o'  your  grand 
friends  some  day.  Maybe  I'll  be  able  to 
show  the  rottenness  and  deid  men's  banes 
in  some  whited  sepulchres  that  I  ken. 
The  cowl  doesna  mak'  the  monk,  I've  heard 
say,  and  I  could  caulk  the  hulks  wi'  some 
fair-spoken  villains  o'  my  acquaintance." 

"  I  disdain  to  pry  into  your  allusions,  sir," 
said  Bell,  with  a  trembling  voice  and  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

Simpson  grunted  some  inaudible  remark, 
and  no  further  conversation  was  exchanged 
till  they  reached  Highgate  and  inquired 
for  Manhym  House.     Their  vehicle  stopped 
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at  a  large  iron  gate  at  the  foot  of  a  shady 
avenue. 

' '  Here  I'll  bid  ye  good  -  bye,  my  lass," 
said  Simpson,  clearing  his  throat.  "  There's 
nae  call  for  me  to  go  farther.  Peggy  and 
I  will  wait  till  the  coach  comes  back.  I 
dinna  want  to  disgrace  ye ;  and  I  dinna 
want  to  be  questioned  and  badgered  by 
the  Miss  Chimleys,  or  whatever  they  ca' 
themselves.  I'm  no  a  gentleman,  thank 
God !  but  I  only  wish  the  bucks  and  dandies 
that'll  make  your  acquaintance  will  treat  ye 
as  weel  as  I  hae  dune." 

"  If  your  conscience  does  not  reproach 
you,  uncle,"  said  Bell,  sadly,  "  then  neither 
do  I.  Surely  you  will  not  part  from  me 
in  unkindness,  and  when  I  am  going  among 
strangers  ? " 

"  I  wish  ye  well,  my  lass,  as  some  day 
I'll  prove  to  ye,"  said  Simpson,  touched 
by  her  evident  distress.  "Ye  hae  your 
faults,  as  we  a'  hae ;  ye  hae  a  kittle  temper ; 
but  ye're  a  good  girl,  I  ken  that,  and  ye've 
been  a  comfort  to  my  puir  wife.  I  gie  ye  my 
blessing  wi'  a'  my  heart.     I  hae  been  pro- 
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vokecl  by  the  outrageous  charges  o'  these 
swindlin'  loons — ye  needna  glump  at  me, 
John  or  Peter ;  if  the  cap  fits  ye,  pit  it 
on !  So,  Bell,  if  I  have  been  a  wee  bit 
carnaptious,  set  it  cloun  to  that.  Gie  me 
your  hand,  there's  a  dear  ! — I  didna  think 
I  would  be  sae  laith  to  leave  ye.  Peggy, 
dinna  stand  blubberin'  there,  ye  silly  taw- 
pie  !  Dinna  swell  your  face  wi'  greetin',  it's 
puffy  enough  already." 

A  trim  elderly  woman  had  been  standing 
in  decorous  silence  at  the  gate  during  this 
colloquy,  and  she  now  interposed  with  the 
question — 

"  Is  the  young  lady  a  new  boarder,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mem,"  said  Simpson,  deferentially. 
"  I'm  just  biddin'  her  good-bye.  John,  or 
Peter " 

"  Neither,"  growled  the  driver. 

"  Weel,  I  hope  your  name  is  bonnier  than 
your  face.  Drive  the  young  lady  up  to  the 
house,  and  I'll  wait  here  for  you.  Ye've 
contracted  to  drive  me  back  to  Blackfriars, 
mind  that."   . 

"  I  would  rather  drive  you  to  blazes,"  was 
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the    surly   rejoinder,    as    the    coach    passed 
through  the  gates. 

When  Bell  had  been  deposited  at  the 
pillared  porch  which  formed  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  hall,  she  was  conducted  by 
a  neat  serving  -  maid  up  a  wide  staircase 
and  ushered  into  a  spacious  drawing-room. 
Shortly  after,  a  tall  angular  lady  entered 
the  apartment,  and  after  a  swift  compre- 
hensive glance,  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  her  very  affably. 

"  Miss  Simpson,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  Bell,  with  a  blush. 

"Your  credentials,"  said  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley,  loftily,  "  are  excellent.  Lady  Pit- 
caithly  speaks  most  favourably  of  you ;  and 
as  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  I  had  a  visit 
from  a  gentleman  —  Lord  Wimpole  —  who, 
to  use  a  Gallic  idiom,  abounded  in  the  same 
sense.  I  suppose  he  is  an  old  friend  of  your 
deceased  father  ? " 

"  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  my  fortunes.  But  my 
desire  in  coming  here  is  to  qualify  myself 
for    earning   my    own    livelihood.       I   would 
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not  have  you  to  understand,  madam, 
that  I  am  highly  connected  or  have  in- 
fluential friends." 

"You  seem  better  educated  than  I  had 
anticipated ;  though,  pardon  me,  your  accent 
is  provincial.  What  are  your  deficiencies, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  French,  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the 
piano." 

Miss  Cholmondeley  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully. 

"  The  twin  pillars  of  a  young  lady's  edu- 
cation !  Well,  well,  perseverance  will  do 
much.  Pardon  me  again,  I  am  very  much 
gratified  by  your  appearance.  I  expected  to 
see  a  rustic  hoyden,  instead  of  which — but 
I  won't  embarrass  you.  Do  you  draw  or 
paint  ? " 

"  No,  madam.  I  am  quite  devoid  of  ac- 
complishments." 

"  My  sister  Lucinda  will  be  pleased  with 
your  style  of  expression.  She  teaches  the 
various  branches  of  English,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  have  some  small  degree  of  lyrical 
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inspiration.  She  has  published  a  collection 
of  poems,  which  she  calls  '  Suspiria,' — very 
touching,  as  it  were  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  sentiment.  A  very  dear  friend  of 
ours,  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  calls  her  the 
Corinna  of  Hypsrpyla." 

"Ah,  I  see  —  the  Greek  for  Highgate," 
said  Bell,  smiling. 

"  What !  you  know  Greek,  my  dear  young 
friend  ? " 

"  A  little,  only  a  little,"  said  Bell,  apolo- 
getically. 

"  This  is  charming ;  for,  as  my  sister 
Lucinda  says,  a  few  grains  of  Attic  salt 
wonderfully  season  conversation.  But  what 
a  portent  (pardon  me)  you  are  !  Ignorant 
of  French  and  music,  and  yet  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Latin  !  C'est  etourdissant, 
stupefiant,  as  the  Vicomte  says — he  is  our 
French  teacher,  a  member  of  the  French 
noblesse  reduced  to  this  sad  expedient  by 
the  revolutionary  rage  of  his  barbarous 
countrymen.  But  you  must  be  tired  with 
your  journey.       I    shall    direct   you    to    be 
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shown   to  your  room.     After    that,    I    shall 
introduce  you  to  my  sister  Lucinda." 

As  Bell  stood  at  the  window  of  her  little 
bedroom  and  gazed  out  upon  the  extensive 
park  diversified  with  clumps  of  stately  and 
umbrageous  trees,  her  heart  felt  comforted. 
What  a  wealth  of  greenery  !  what  a  peaceful 
and  idyllic  landscape !  And  the  air  that 
stole  in  by  the  open  window  was  sweet 
and  soothing,  and  suggestive  of  immemorial 
peace  and  the  taming  influences  of  ages  of 
settled  husbandry.  Whereas  in  Fownie  the 
acrid  savour  of  the  tameless  sea  permeated 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  land  around  had 
a  half-reclaimed  aspect,  an  air  of  reluctant 
submission  to  human  domination :  every 
whin-bush  was  a  protest  and  flaunted  rebel 
colours,  while  the  gaunt  and  ragged  trees 
seemed  to  own  fealty  only  to  nature — 
stern  and  defiant  Celts  of  the  vegetable 
world ! 

Her  room  was  delightfully  bright  and 
clean ;  the  couch  with  its  snowy  coverlet 
was  screened  with  chintz  curtains   sprigged 
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with  trailing  sprays  and  variegated  with 
rosebuds.  A  white-painted  wardrobe  stood 
against  one  wall,  and  on  the  toilet  -  table 
was  a  good-sized  looking-glass,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  tiny  mirror  at  home,  which 
compelled  her  to  perform  her  toilet  by 
sections,  and  demanded  dodging  so  as  to 
elude  the  opaque  patches  and  blotches 
which  now  exjDunged  her  pretty  nose  and 
now  a  lustrous  eye.  She  was  quite  startled 
to  see  herself,  and  a  rising  blush  replied  to 
the  mirror's  attestation  of  her  beauty. 

When  she  came  down -stairs  again,  her 
cheeks  fresh  as  roses  washed  with  dew, 
she  found  Miss  Cholmondeley  talking  to  a 
younger  and  shorter  lady,  to  whom  as  Miss 
Lucinda  Cholmondeley  she  was  ceremoni- 
ously introduced.  Miss  Lucinda  had  pleas- 
ing features,  and  wore  a  profusion  of  ring- 
lets which  meandered  over  her  shoulders — 
a  neglige  habit  excusable  in  a  Muse.  She 
put  her  forefinger  to  her  brow  and  surveyed 
Bell  with  smiling  intentness. 

"  I  am  trying  to  remember,  my  young 
friend,  on  what   Greek  coin   I   have  seen  a 
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lace  like  yours,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
lisp.  "  It  must  have  been  a  coin  of  Syra- 
cuse or  Agrigentuiii,  I  think.  There  is 
something  pastoral,  and  if  I  may  say  The- 
ocritean,  about  your  appearance " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Bell,  with  a  smile  and 
a  blush,  "  I  think  bucolic  is  a  more  suitable 
word." 

"  There  is  perhaps  a  tinge  of  rusticity," 
Miss  Lucinda  admitted,  "  but  a  few  months 
will  do  wonders.  Your  patrons  will,  I  think, 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied." 

"  My  patrons,  madam  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  had  a  visit  from  a  nobleman 
who — but  I  shall  spare  your  blushes." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  do  not  suppose " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Lucinda,  airily. 
"  His  lordship's  interest  in  you  is  no  doubt 
Platonic,  the  result  of  early  associations. 
Quite  so.  I  applaud  your  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  learn  from  my  sister 
that  you  are  eager  to  acquire  those  accom- 
plishments without  which  no  lady  is  com- 
plete, and  which  are  like  the  Corinthian 
capital  to  a  shaft  of  Parian  marble." 
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"  An  excellent  simile,  my  dear  Lucinda," 
said  Miss  Cholmondeley,   approvingly. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  and 
observe,  my  young  friend,  that  art  merely 
adorns  nature,  as  this  same  capital  is  but 
the  artistic  representation  of  acanthus-leaves. 
We,  as  educators  of  youth,  do  not  super- 
impose, we  elicit  symmetry,  so  to  speak. 
Quite  so.  You  will  get  your  music  lessons 
from  me." 

"  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear  Lucinda,  that 
we  can  spare  you.     Perhaps  Miss " 

"  Pardon  me  ;  when  a  young  lady's  talents 
have  been  neglected,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
devote  myself  to  her,"  said  Miss  Lucinda, 
with  mild  firmness.  "All  I  ask  of  her  is 
to  be  plastic." 

"  You  know  best,  of  course,  my  dear 
Lucinda.  Now,  Miss  Simpson,  tea  -  time 
approaches,  and  I  shall  introduce  you  to 
your  future  companions  and  fellow-students. 
They  are  very  charming  young  ladies ;  but 
being  young  ladies,  they  will  be  sure  to 
criticise  you.  Cultivate  what  the  Vicomte 
calls    aplomb.      Nothing,   my  young  friend, 
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is  so  laming  and  paralysing  as  self-conscious- 
ness. I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
you  to  copy  my  sister  in  every  particular 
of  deportment." 

"My  dear  Charlotte " 

"  I  adhere  to  my  remark,  my  dear  Lu- 
cinda.  It  is  only  the  echo  of  what  our 
venerable  friend  the  Bishop  of  Wells  has 
frequently  said." 

"  Vir  pietate  gravis,"  said  Miss  Lucinda, 
devoutly  clasping  her  hands.  "  I  am  so 
delighted  to  learn  from  my  sister  that  you 
know  Latin,  Miss  Simpson.  I  hope  we 
shall  occasionally  study  the  Venusian  bard 
together.  Is  he  not  by  a  most  happy  coin- 
cidence called  Venusian,  as  being  a  votary 
of  Venus  —  not  of  course  in  the  frivolous 
sense,  but  as  embodying  the  charms  of 
diction  ?  But  we  must  not  neglect  Teian 
inspiration,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  another 
classical  pun." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ANDREW    ENTERS    PARIS. 

Andrew's  journey  to  Paris  was  accomplished 
on  foot,  for  the  diligences  had  disappeared 
from  the  great  highways.  It  might  be  said 
that  nobody  desired  to  go  to  Paris,  and  no- 
body when  once  there  could  get  out.  The 
only  vehicles  that  entered  the  great  city 
were  waggons  containing  provisions,  and 
these  were  conducted  unwillingly  under  the 
requisition  of  the  revolutionary  Government 
which  then  disposed  of  the  destinies  of 
France,  and  usurped  the  regulation  of  every 
social  function  with  a  minute,  far-reaching, 
and  incessant  despotism  to  which  monarchical 
oppression  can  furnish  no  parallel.  In  Paris 
itself  conveyances  of  all  kinds,   except  the 
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tumbrils  conveying  the  "  clients  of  the  guil- 
lotine," were  practically  if  not  formally  in- 
terdicted. All  men  being  born  equal  in 
the  possession  of  a  pair  of  legs,  the  use 
of  a  carriage,  or  even  of  a  less  ambitious 
fiacre,  indicated  aristocratic  leanings,  and 
had  a  pronounced  odour  of  anticivisme 
which  offended  the  nostrils  of  pure  and 
indigent  patriots. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  the  middle 
of  July  1794  that  Andrew  approached  the 
Barriere  de  Neuilly,  one  of  the  entrances  to 
Paris  on  the  west.  This  Barriere,  like  all 
the  other  openings  in  the  rampart  that  en- 
girdled Paris  at  this  time,  well  deserved  its 
name,  being  closed  with  massive  iron  gates, 
and  guarded  by  a  body  of  armed  citizens 
under  the  nominal  command  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  summer  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Republic  One  and  Indivisible  was  remark- 
able for  the  almost  tropical  intensity  of  the 
heat  that  had  prevailed,  and  which  had 
only  been  transiently  moderated  by  occa- 
sional thunderstorms.  Andrew  had  found 
it  necessary  to  prosecute  his  journey  mostly 
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in  the  evening  and  during  the  night  —  a 
resource  which  had  been  rendered  all  the 
more  expedient  by  the  sinister  and  menac- 
ing observation  to  which  he  was  constantly 
subjected.  Even  the  exhibition  of  his  pass, 
a  formality  of  perpetual  recurrence,  only  pro- 
cured him  a  begrudged  freedom  from  moles- 
tation, for  his  English  accent  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  shibboleths.  Those  who  were 
not  aggressively  insolent  wore  a  sombre,  pre- 
occupied, and  apprehensive  look ;  he  rarely 
saw  a  smile  or  heard  a  laugh  ;  the  scowl  of 
the  virtuous  patriot,  the  harsh  and  arro- 
gant visage  of  the  men  in  authority,  the 
cowed  looks  and  shrinking1  mien  of  the 
more  respectable,  had  supplanted  the  light- 
hearted  joyousness  and  winning  politeness 
of  the  "  gay  nation." 

France  was  for  ever  listening  to  two 
sounds,  the  roar  of  distant  cannon  and  the 
thud  of  the  guillotine,  and  had  no  ears  for 
the  witty  jest,  the  playful  conversation,  the 
lively  music  so  congenial  to  her  native 
temperament.  Her  wit  was  as  dismal  as 
the    grin    of    a    death's  -  head,    declamation 
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had  banished  conversation,  and  music  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ignoble  Car- 
magnole. 

When  Andrew  reached  the  gate  of  the 
barrier  he  saw  a  number  of  citizens  lounging 
about  it,  all  armed,  some  with  muskets, 
others  with  pikes  (lances  six  feet  long), 
others  with  sabres,  others  with  the  "  Con- 
stitutional club,"  as  it  was  called,  a  for- 
midable weapon  much  affected  by  those 
energetic  defenders  of  the  Constitution  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  tape-dur  or  the 
"hard  hitters."  All  these  worthies  were 
patriotically  dirty,  ragged,  and  dishevelled, 
for  cleanliness  and  elegance  were  indicative 
of  aristocratic  sentiments ;  a  clean  shirt  was 
anything  but  a  clean  bill  of  political  health, 
and  nobody  had  a  right  to  flaunt  respect- 
able attire  before  honest  and  impoverished 
citizens.  The  material  and  colours  of  the 
dress  worn  by  these  sansculottes  were 
various,  but  the  sincere  patriots  were  as  a 
rule  habited  after  a  uniform  pattern.  They 
wore  the  carmagnole,  a  kind  of  loose  blouse, 
generally  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  over  a  red 
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shirt  open  at  the  neck ;  the  waistcoat  was 
at  present  generally  discarded  owing  to  the 
extreme  heat ;  a  loose  cravat  encircled  the 
neck,  and  grey  linen  pantaloons  reached  to 
the  ankle.  For  head  -  gear,  a  greasy  red 
Phrygian  cap,  garnished  with  a  three- 
coloured  cockade,  covered  natural  locks  or 
surmounted  a  wig  a  la  Jacobine,  bristling 
with  long  tangled  frowsy  hair.  Wooden 
shoes  or  sabots  completed  the  costume. 

Equality,  however,  being  no  more  attain- 
able under  a  republic  than  under  a  mon- 
archy, the  essential  elements  of  civic  attire 
were  varied  in  a  thousand  ways.  The 
carmagnole  might  present  a  lively  blue  or 
a  soothing  green,  relieved  with  a  red  border ; 
the  pantaloons  might  be  striped  with  red, 
white,  and  blue ;  a  white  waistcoat  might 
introduce  a  pleasing  contrast ;  and  even  in 
extreme  cases  buckled  shoes  or  varnished 
boots  might  peep  forth  from  the  ends  of 
the  pantaloons ;  but  this  was  a  grave 
symptom  perilously  approaching  the  onus- 
cadin  type — for  who  could  be  a  patriot  and 
wear   leather   when   that   material   was   re- 
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quired  for  so  many  military  saddles,  and  so 
many  boots  used  by  the  brave  defenders  of 
France  ? 

The  crowd  assembled  in  the  circular  space 
or  place  ronde  in  front  of  the  barrier  was 
accordingly  sufficiently  diversified  in  appear- 
ance and  dress,  but  the  guard  stationed  at 
the  gates  presented  the  purest  type  of 
Spartan  simplicity  and  squalor.  Some  were 
seated  on  the  pavement,  leaning  against  the 
walls  and  smoking  or  dozing ;  but  the 
majority  were  haranguing  each  other  in  a 
loud  excited  voice,  and  with  disorderly  and 
convulsive  gesticulation.  A  waggon  con- 
taining sacks  of  wheat  drove  up  to  the 
gates  while  Andrew  was  reconnoitring  the 
interior,  and  the  gates  were  opened  after 
the  driver  had  exhibited  his  carte  de  civisme, 
or  certificate  attesting  his  soundness  as  a 
republican  citizen.  Andrew  innocently  im- 
agined that  he  would  be  able  to  slip  in 
unobserved,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived. 

" Halte-la,  coquin"  cried  a  brawny  sans- 
culotte, seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  the  coat. 
He  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  menacing 
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crowd,  all  vociferating  and  brandishing  their 
weapons. 

No  sooner  had  Andrew  faltered  out  some 
words  of  French  (such  a  moment  was  not 
favourable  to  lucidity  of  expression  or  purity 
of  accent)  than  a  tumult  of  outcries  arose. 

"  A  spy  of  Pitt  and  Coburg  !  " 

"  A  vile  seide  of  sedition  ! " 

"  A  satellite  of  Louis  Capet ! " 

"  To  the  gaol  of  the  section  with  him  !  " 

"  To  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal !  " 

"  To  the  guillotine  !  " 

"  He  says  he  is  Scotch  ;  aux  Ecossais  with 
him  ! "  (One  of  the  improvised  prisons  in 
Paris  was  so  called.) 

These  and  a  score  more  of  furious  exclam- 
ations were  hurled  at  him  as  he  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  struggling  group  of  assailants, 
while  two  or  three  endeavoured  to  insert 
their  long  pikes  through  the  densely  wedged 
mass  in  order  to  reach  his  body. 

Andrew  was  at  first  absolutely  stupefied 
by  this  inhospitable  reception,  which  entirely 
upset  his  preconceived  ideas.  From  a  people 
professing   liberty,    equality,   and    fraternity 
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as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  social  and 
political  fabric  he  had  expected  to  receive 
friendly  respect,  and  to  behold  everywhere 
the  manifestations  of  the  elevated  feeling 
and  enthusiastic  justice  which  had  inspired 
their  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  But 
now,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  explain  his 
errand  and  justify  his  character,  he  was 
instantly  attacked,  insulted,  and  threatened 
with  loss  of  liberty  and  life.  Recovering 
from  his  bewilderment,  he  lustily  shouted 
"  Au  secours"  a  cry  greeted  with  derisive 
yells ;  and  then,  goaded  to  desperation,  he 
struck  out  vigorously  with  hands  and  feet 
till  he  was  exhausted  with  his  struggles. 
He  was  being  dragged  to  the  poste  de 
section,  or  place  of  confinement  for  the 
district,  when  a  commanding  voice  cried  out, 
"  Stop,  citizens  !  " 

A  tall  handsome  man  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age  had  approached  the  infuriated  group. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  coat,  nankeen 
breeches,  white  silk  stockings  and  buckled 
shoes,  and  wore  a  three-cornered  hat  bear- 
ing    the     obligatory     cockade.       A    three- 
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coloured  ribbon  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
button-holes  of  his  coat,  at  the  end  of  which 
hung  a  metal  _pZagwe  or  label  on  which  the 
word  Hospitalite  was  engraved.  It  was 
therefore  evident  to  all  that  he  was  a 
foreigner  interned  in  Paris,  and  the  current 
of  suspicion  at  once  turned  in  his  direction. 
But  though  his  clothing  was  obviously  the 
worse  for  wear  and  suggestive  of  genteel 
poverty,  he  had  such  an  air  of  inborn  dis- 
tinction, and  his  voice  and  manner  were 
impressed  with  such  a  stamp  of  authority, 
that  the  crowd  involuntarily  stopped  to 
listen.  Mounting  upon  a  water  -  barrel 
which  happened  to  be  standing  near,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  assumed  a  dignified 
and  imposing  attitude,  and  declaimed  the 
following  speech  with  a  fervour  and  force  of 
elocution,  and  with  an  abundance  of  rhetor- 
ical gestures,  which  ere  long  commanded 
the  attention  and  evoked  the  sympathy  of 
his  auditory. 

"  Citizens,  animated  with  the  purest 
breath  of  patriotism,  I  claim  your  atten- 
tion  " 
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His  exordium  was  interrupted  by  angry 
cries. 

"Who  are  you,  blagueur?" 

"  Muscadin ! " 

"  You  are  a  spy  of  Pitt  yourself!  " 

"  A  has  les  Strangers  /" 

He  paused  and  looked  round  the  crowd 
with  a  mocking  gleam  in  his  keen  blue  eyes. 

Tapping  the  metal  plaque  on  his  bosom 
he  cried — 

"  I  am  indeed  a  stranger,  but  hospitable 
France  converts  strangers  into  citizens.  To 
be  admitted  as  a  friend  to  this  Areopagus 
of  nations  is  second  to  the  privilege  of  being 
born  a  Frenchman.  As  those  who  ate  the 
lotus  forgot  their  native  country,  so  those 
who  have  plucked  the  sweet  and  reviving 
fruit  from  the  Tree  of  Liberty  planted  in 
this  soil  wish  never  to  return  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  which  is  enveloped  by  the 
chilling  fogs  of  superstition  and  tainted 
with  the  pestiferous  miasma  of  monarchical 
tyranny — (a  few  plaudits). 

"  At  a  time  when  sedition  with  its  hydra- 
heads    is    hissing   and    seeking   to    entangle 
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the  nation  in  its  foul  embrace,  pure  and 
honest  citizens  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
be  suspicious — (general  applause).  But  if 
Frenchmen  are  resolved  to  purge  the  soil 
of  those  who  pursue  a  reactionary  policy, 
and  wish  to  make  the  Seine  flow  in  the 
sewers  instead  of  its  unpolluted  bed — (re- 
peated plaudits) — they  are  also  supremely 
just.  I  have  heard  voices  impugning  my 
integrity  and  loyalty.  What !  I,  who  gain 
a  meagre  sustenance  by  painting  the  por- 
traits of  the  martyrs  of  Liberty,  Marat  and 
Lepelletier,  whose  spirits  are  perchance  now 
hovering  in  the  air — I,  who  have  renounced 
my  name,  and  prefer  to  be  called  Vindex, — 
I  repel  those  calumnies,  and  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  France — (general  applause).  Illu- 
mined by  the  torches  of  liberty,  I  desire 
to  shed  this  sacred  light  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger  here.  Let  me  interrogate  him, 
and  I  shall  faithfully  report  the  result.  If 
he  prevaricates,  I  repudiate  him,  and  let 
Justice  weigh  him  in  her  iron  scales.  Have 
I  spoken  rightly  and  to  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  people  ? " 
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His  oration  was  followed  by  loud  cries 
of  approval,  and  he  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  prisoner.  Advancing  to  Andrew,  he 
said  curtly  and  sternly  in  English,  "  What 
is  your  errand  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  visit  Paris,"  said  Andrew. 

"  You  have  thrust  your  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  young  man.  Have  you  a  pre- 
text ?  If  not,  invent  one  instantly,  or  I 
shall  have  difficulty  in  saving  you." 

"  I  have  a  pass,"  said  Andrew,  "  but  these 
misguided  loons  gave  me  no  time  to  explain, 
and  my  French  is  but  shaky.  I  have  to 
see  Robespierre." 

It  seemed  to  Andrew  that  the  stranger's 
eye  assumed  for  a  moment  a  cold  and  severe 
expression,  but  he  only  said  phlegmatically, 
"  Produce  your  pass." 

Andrew  with  some  difficulty  extracted  the 
document,  for  his  coat  had  been  torn  in  the 
scuffle,  and  his  right  pocket  was  dangling 
at  his  back.  The  stranger  glanced  over  it, 
waved  it  over  his  head,  and  then  remounted 
the  barrel. 

"  Citizens,  thank  me  for  saving  you  from 
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a  pardonable  error.  Listen  while  I  read  the 
sacramental  words  which  justify  and  demand 
the  admission  of  this  stranger.  '  Liberty, 
Equality !  the  Committee  of  General  Secu- 
rity. Decadi,  the  30th  Prairial.  Let  the 
Bearer  pass.     Robespierre.' ' 

The  effect  was  magical  :  the  crowd  were 
seized  with  consternation  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  their  rashness  and  violence, 
and  shrank  away  from  their  intended  victim 
as  if  his  very  contact  would  inflict  the 
penalty  to  which  they  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious. 

The  orator  continued  : — 

"  Citizens,  the  stranger  will  not  resent 
your  patriotic  zeal,  will  not  complain  to  the 
eminently  virtuous  citizen  Robespierre  that 
the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the  solemn  com- 
mands of  the  Republic  have  been  violated 
in  his  person.  Give  him  a  carmagnole  in- 
stead of  the  coat  now  hanging  in  tatters  ; 
invest  him  with  the  cap  of  liberty ;  and 
let  him  depart  after  receiving  the  fraternal 
accolade.  I  will  accompany  him  as  his  guide 
on  his  august  mission,  and  will,  if  necessary, 
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introduce  him  to  the  high  -  priest  of  our 
political  Sinai." 

In  another  moment  Andrew  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  score  of  citizens  smelling 
strongly  of  brandy  and  bad  tobacco,  who 
pressed  him  by  turns  in  their  arms,  till  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  ordeal 
was  more  intolerable  than  the  first.  His 
lacerated  coat  was  respectfully  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  tolerably  clean  carmagnole, 
which  was  presented  by  a  patriot  anxious 
to  propitiate,  and  a  Phrygian  cap  was  placed 
upon  his  head.  The  stranger  then  rejoined 
him  and  led  him  by  the  hand  out  of  the 
press,  followed  by  loud  acclamations  and 
vivats. 

The  stranger  uttered  not  a  word  till  he 
entered  the  Rue  du  Colisee,  which  debouched 
into  the  Rue  Honor  e  (originally  Rue  St 
Honore,  but  the  Saints  had  by  this  time 
been  exiled  from  France).  Then  to  Andrew's 
profound  astonishment  his  guide  stopped  for 
a  moment,  and  with  a  look  of  despairing 
rage  smote  his  brow  and  then  his  chest 
violently  with  his  clenched  hand,  muttering 
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at  the  same  time,  "  Thrice-accursed  hypo- 
crite !  coward  !  villain  !  false  Englishman  ! 
traitor  ! " 

Andrew  gaped  at  him  in  bewilderment, 
thinking  that  the  man  was  mad  ;  but  Citizen 
Vindex  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt  and 
disgust,  and  said  in  a  low  hissing  voice 
which  added  tenfold  virulence  to  his  words  : 

"  Yile  wretch,  you  have  earned  my  hatred, 
for  in  order  to  save  you  from  destruction  I 
have  crammed  my  mouth  with  lies,  prosti- 
tuted my  honour,  played  the  mountebank  on 
the  altar  of  loyalty,  and  pelted  with  mud  the 
glorious  blazon  of  my  country.  Curses  on 
you  and  on  myself !  What  are  you,  for 
whom  I  have  so  degraded  myself?  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  '  Qui  ressemble  s'as- 
semble.'  Are  you  a  runaway  criminal,  a 
sedition- monger  ?  What  are  you,  in  God's 
or  the  devil's  name  ?  " 

"  You  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  a  long 
explanation,"  said  Andrew,  coolly.  "  I  must 
bear  with  your  insults,  for  you  have  probably 
saved  my  life." 

"  Are  you   an  honest  man  ? "   asked  Yin- 
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dex,    more    temperately ;    "  have   you    clean 
hands  ? " 

"  I  hope  so,  by  God's  mercy,"  said  Andrew, 
with  a  quiver  in  his  voice. 

"  '  By  God's  mercy  ! '  "  repeated  Yindex, 
slowly.  "  These  are  strange  words  here. 
We  have  indeed  a  Supreme  Being  who  is 
patronised  by  Robespierre,  but  we  have  no 
God.     Do  you  believe  in  hell  ? " 

"  I  believe  in  retribution,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Andrew. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  no  abstractions  for  me.  I 
tell  you,  if  there  were  no  hell,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  invent  one ;  for  where  are  the 
human  fiends  to  be  put  who  revel  in  cruelty 
and  bloodshed  ?  I  am  naturally,  I  believe, 
a  humane  man,  but  I  could  see  the  accursed 
villains  that  now  dominate  France  (denounce 
me  if  you  like)  subjected  to  all  the  protracted 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  every  scream 
of  agony  would  awaken  a  thrill  of  ecstatic 
joy  in  my  bosom.  My  God !  what  have  I 
seen  ?  Feeble  age  and  innocent  youth, 
snowy  hairs  and  curling  tresses,  beauty,  val- 
our, rank,  dignity,  virtue,  piety,  everything 
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Godlike,  everything  venerable,  everything 
noble,  I  have  seen  mocked,  insulted,  im- 
molated by  wretches,  the  vilest  spawn  of 
hell,  demons  masquerading  in  a  human  form, 
the  devil's  boarders  out  for  a  holiday — oh, 
words  are  weak,  weak,  weak !  Oh  for  an 
hour  of  dictatorship !  I  would  make  the 
horrors  of  the  Apocalypse  trivial  and  com- 
monplace ! " 

He  paused,  evidently  exhausted  by  the 
fierce  emotion  which  had  broken  forth  in 
this  wild  and  hysterical  outburst.  He  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  relapsed  into  a 
moody  silence.     After  a  while  he  resumed — 

"  You  have  come  to  Paris  as  to  the  cave 
of  Cacus.  If  you  desire  life,  show  no  emo- 
tion, steel  your  heart  against  pity,  and  fire 
your  revolutionary  ardour  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  free  people  exempt  from  feudal  tyranny. 
For  you  would  not  be  here  if  you  were  not 
a  traitor  to  your  country,  a  Tom-Paine-ite,  a 
renegade  Englishman.  Why  do  I  speak  to 
you,  but  for  a  truant  gleam  of  honesty  in 
your  eye  ?  What  are  you  if  you  are  not  a 
criminal  ? " 
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"  I  am  a  Reformer,"  said  Andrew,  stoutly. 
"  We  are  misgoverned  in  England  ;  our  king, 
after  obstinate  misrule,  is  sinking  into  im- 
becility ;  our  liberties  are  everywhere  tram- 
melled ;  the  right  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
public  meetings,  is  wantonly  denied  us.  I 
love  my  country,  but  I  loathe  our  Govern- 
ment." 

His  companion  smiled  sarcastically,  but 
made  no  immediate  reply,  for  a  distant  and 
familiar  sound  had  caught  his  ear.  They 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Hon  ore. 

"  You  will  see  the  car  of  Freedom  pres- 
ently," said  Vindex. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ANDEEW   IS   INTRODUCED   TO   MADAME 
GUILLOTINE. 

By  this  time  Andrew  and  his  strange  com- 
panion  had  reached  the  commencement  of 
the  Rue  St  Antoine  (as  it  is  still  called),  but 
Andrew  had  been  too  much  preoccupied  by 
the  extraordinary  language  and  the  mysteri- 
ous personality  of  his  guide  to  pay  more  than 
mechanical  attention  to  the  scenes  through 
which  he  was  passing.  As  they  slackened 
their  steps,  however,  and  as  Vindex  had  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  he  had  leisure  to  look 
about  him,  and  found  abundant  cause  for  as- 
tonishment and  curiosity.  The  shopkeepers 
in  the  Rue  St  Antoine  were  hastily  closing 
their  shops,  glancing  now  and  then  with  fur- 
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tive  anxiety  in  the  direction  from  which  a 
sombre  rumbling,  accompanied  with  wild 
yells  and  discordant  singing,  proceeded. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  were  covered  with 
immense  ecriteaux  or  placards  variegated 
with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  grotesque 
emblems  such  as  cocks,  red  bonnets,  and 
guillotines.  These  placards  contained  the 
names  of  all  the  tenants  in  the  several 
houses,  their  ages  and  occupations.  Every 
door  bore  the  device  painted  in  red,  Unite, 
Indivisibilite  de  la  fiepublique,  Liberte,  Egal- 
ite,  Fraternite,  ou  la  mort. 

The  hubbub  increased,  and  Andrew  along 
with  his  companion  halted  at  a  doorway 
in  silent  expectancy.  A  vociferating  and 
gesticulating  crowd  approached,  surround- 
ing a  high  wooden  charrette  or  tumbril 
slowly  drawn  along  by  an  attenuated  horse  ; 
and  Andrew,  glancing  down  the  street,  saw 
four  other  tumbrils  following  at  intervals, 
each  the  centre  of  a  tumultuous  rabble. 
The  first  tumbril  contained  eight  individ- 
uals, standing  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs. 
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"  Look  well,  young  man  ! "  said  Vindex, 
in  a  tone  of  biting  irony.  "  Behold  the 
triumphal  car  of  Liberty.  Le  peuple  souve- 
rain  s 'avarice.  These  peojDle  see  the  sun  for 
the  last  time.  Noble  spectacle !  This  is 
radical  reform  ! " 

Andrew  gazed  at  the  sinister  vehicle  with 
horrified  fascination.  The  condemned  were 
evidently  of  various  grades  of  society.  An 
aged  priest  stood  in  his  soutane,  his  head 
bare,  and  his  white  locks  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  He  was  gazing  upwards  with  a 
calm  and  abstracted  look,  and  his  lips  were 
moving,  evidently  in  prayer. 

Beside  him  stood  a  soldier  smoking  his 
pipe  in  stoical  contempt :  he  was  dressed 
with  scrupulous  neatness,  as  if  going  on 
parade,  in  a  dark  -  green  reding ote  with 
square  borders,  white  culottes,  and  pointed 
boots  enclosing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg ; 
and  there  was  the  scar  of  a  sabre  -  slash 
emerging  from  below  his  cocked-hat  and  ex- 
tending to  the  jaw. 

Next  to  him  was  a  courtesan,  recklessly 
laughing  and  exchanging  ribaldries  with  the 
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crowd.  She  wore  what  was  called  a  desha- 
bille a  la  democrats,  displaying  in  full  view 
her  neck  and  bosom,  and  jauntily  set  on  her 
head  was  a  hat  adorned  with  a  cockade  of 
three-coloured  ribbons.  She  was  superbly, 
defiantly  beautiful,  and  her  crime  consisted 
in  having  cried,  "  Vive  le  roil"  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Maison-Egalite  when  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Her  present  attire 
was  a  renunciation  of  her  error,  and  the 
poor  martyr  of  vice  had  returned  to  the 
purity  of  her  faith. 

Beside  her  stood  a  lovety  maiden,  still  in 
her  teens,  a  serene  smile  upon  her  lips,  her 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  western  sky,  which 
was  covered  with  a  yellow  haze.  She  held 
a  red  rose  between  her  lips,  doubtless  the 
last  souvenir  of  despairing  love.  The  others 
seemed  stunned  and  half  -  unconscious  : 
among  them  an  aged  lady  of  perhaps  eighty, 
her  face  stamped  and  seamed  with  the 
sorrows  of  life,  excited  the  amusement  of 
the  crowd  by  the  palsied  jerking  of  her 
head,  which  seemed  to  suggest  a  rehearsal 
of  the  coming  tragedy. 
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"  Let  us  follow,"  said  Vindex,  in  a  deep 
hoarse  voice. 

Andrew  accompanied  him,  staggering  like 
a  drunk  man,  and  threatened  with  an  agon- 
ising crisis  of  emotion  such  as  he  had  never 
experienced.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
lovely  girl  moving  with  angelic  calmness  to 
her  doom. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  "  he  groaned,  with  a 
rending  long-drawn  respiration. 

Meanwhile  a  swarm  of  hideous  women, 
fish-fags,  filthy  tattered  hags,  and  the  vil- 
est prostitutes  of  a  time  when  the  obscenest 
vices  weltered  like  loathsome  reptiles  in  the 
slime,  surrounded  the  tumbril,  shrieking, 
brandishing  their  arms,  howling  invectives 
and  revolting  indecencies,  exhibiting  in  the 
garish  light  of  day  the  revelries  of  a  Sab- 
bath of  witches.  Sansculottes,  waving  their 
pikes,  yelling  like  demoniacs,  making  dis- 
gusting gestures,  danced  and  skipped  about, 
singing  snatches  of  song ;  while  occasionally 
a  squad  of  dragoons  charged  through  the 
crowd  when  it  obstructed  the  march  of  the 
cortege,  upsetting  this  one  and  that,  belab- 
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ouring  those  who  blocked  the  way  with 
the  flat  of  their  sabres,  cursing  and  evoking 
curses.  Their  leader,  the  infamous  Henriot, 
was  greeted  with  plaudits  as  he  advanced, 
his  face  inflamed  with  brandy,  his  unwieldy 
body  oscillating  in  the  saddle,  his  blood- 
shot eyes  darting  looks  around,  half-scared, 
half-truculent. 

The  shopkeepers  and  occupants  of  the 
houses,  standing  on  the  pavement  or  peer- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  looked  on  in  gloomy 
and  sullen  silence.  The  Terror  had  now 
become  a  pestilence,  stalking  with  stealthy 
steps  through  the  vast  city,  seizing  this 
one  and  that,  seemingly  at  random :  no 
one  felt  safe ;  no  one  slept  with  any  sense 
of  security ;  each  one  expected  to  hear  in 
the  dead  of  night  the  tramp  of  ruffians 
charged  with  a  domiciliary  visit,  and  the 
crash  of  their  iron  mace  upon  the  door. 
Not  pity  for  the  victims,  then,  but  fear 
for  themselves,  prompted  the  clouded  and 
repellent  looks  with  which  they  greeted 
each  fresh  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the 
Republic. 
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Andrew  stumbled  along,  his  brain  in  a 
whirl,  now  and  then  imploring  his  companion 
to  deviate  from  the  route. 

"  No,  no,  young  man,"  said  Vindex, 
grimly.  "I  am  your  tutor:  I  wish  to  ad- 
vance your  political  education ;  I  wish  to 
introduce  you  to  Madame  Guillotine,  at  pre- 
sent the  Queen  of  Parisian  Society.  Of 
course  you  can  quit  me  if  you  like,  but  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  safe.  There  are 
many  '  Observers  of  the  Public  Spirit '  sneak- 
ing about,  and  in  your  present  state  of  mind 
you  might  unpleasantly  attract  their  at- 
tention, if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 
You  seem  agitated  :  control  yourself;  tears 
now  are  expiated  with  blood.  Hide  your 
thoughts,  bronze  your  face,  imitate  those 
honest  patriots  so  nobly  bent  on  purifying 
the  Republic." 

The  charrettes  now  entered  the  Hue  du 
Faubourg  de  St  Antoine,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  slope  on  the  Place  du  Trone  (or, 
according  to  the  new  style,  La  Place  du 
Trone  renverse)  could  now  be  seen  the 
gaunt  skeleton  of  the  guillotine  standing  out 
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in  bold  relief  against  the  western  sky.  The 
horses  toiled  wearily  up  the  acclivity.  On 
one  of  the  shafts  of  the  leading  tumbril  sat 
Sanson,  the  hereditary  executioner  of  Paris. 
His  face  was  sombre,  his  brows  knitted,  his 
head  cast  down ;  he  looked  more  like  a  con- 
demned criminal  than  an  executioner ;  and 
indeed  this  agent  of  popular  vengeance  was 
heart -sick  of  his  compulsory  duty.  But  to 
refuse  his  office  would  have  been  suicidal. 

The  dismal  cortege  reached  the  Place  du 
Trone,  and  the  first  tumbril  was  brought  up 
close  to  the  platform  of  the  guillotine.  A 
vast  assemblage  filled  the  Place,  and  thou- 
sands of  red-bonneted  heads  undulated  like  a 
field  of  poppies.  When  the  tumbrils  stopped, 
the  roar  of  the  excited  populace  resembled 
the  sound  of  the  surf  upon  a  storm-beaten 
shore. 

The  first  tumbril  was  emptied  of  its  human 
load.  When  the  priest  had  mounted  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  platform  he 
knelt  in  prayer,  and  the  young  maiden  knelt 
down  by  his  side.  Then  they  exchanged  a 
smile,  hers  ineffably  sweet,  his  tinged  with 
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affectionate  regret,  as  if  he  pitied  her  un- 
timely fate. 

The  soldier,  still  smoking  his  pipe,  stood 
erect  on  the  platform.  Then  he  removed  his 
pipe,  shook  his  fist  at  the  mob,  shouting, 
"  Tas  de  scelerats,  your  turn  will  come  next." 
Then  he  contemptuously  spat  at  them,  and 
folded  his  arms  composedly  across  his  breast. 

The  aged  lady  had  to  be  carried  by  Sanson 
and  his  assistants  up  the  steps,  and  the  others 
climbed  after  her,  .haggard,  stupefied,  moving 
like  sleep  -  walkers  or  automata.  As  the 
young  girl  was  being  pinioned,  she  faced  the 
populace  with  the  rose  still  held  between  her 
lips.  Something  in  her  youth  and  beauty 
and  innocence  touched  even  the  callous 
hearts  of  the  mob,  for  the  clamour  subsided, 
and  here  and  there  mufEed  execrations  were 
heard.  All  at  once  a  solemn  thrilling  voice 
rose  above  the  subdued  murmurs,  saying, 
"  Depart  in  peace,  gentle  girl ;  thou  art  too 
good  for  this  accursed  earth."  She  bowed 
with  infinite  grace,  and  was  then  led  away, 
and  her  head  was  placed  beneath  the  fatal 
blade. 
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Andrew  leaned  against  his  companion  to 
hide  the  tears  that  were  coursing  down  his 
cheeks ;  his  heart  was  fluttering  wildly  in 
his  breast ;  and  his  breath  came  in  convul- 
sive shuddering  sobs.  A  dull  thud  announced 
that  all  was  over  ;  the  lovely  head  was  lying 
in  the  huge  gaping  basket  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  engine  of  death. 

Then  another  and  another  followed,  and  at 
intervals  one  of  Sanson's  assistants  had  to 
sweep  the  ensanguined  planks  with  a  broom. 
His  name  was  Jacot,  and  he  was  a  right 
merry  fellow.  He  had  preternaturally  long 
legs  and  an  enormous  mouth,  and  he  relieved 
the  monotony  of  the  tragedy  with  whimsical 
interludes,  distorting  his  face  in  hideous  gri- 
maces, capering  about,  and  occasionally  be- 
spattering the  onlookers  with  his  dripping 
besom  in  mimicry  of  a  priest  sprinkling 
holy  water.  "  Vive  Jacot ! "  resounded  on 
all  sides. 

And  all  the  time  itinerant  vendors  of 
pastry  were  crying  their  wares,  the  little 
bells  of  the  lemonade-sellers  were  tinkling, 
political  pamphlets,  songs,  licentious  engrav- 
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ings  were  hawked  about ;  parents  held  their 
children  up  to  get  a  good  view ;  gangs  of 
women  knitted  industriously.  And  when 
the  day's  fournee  or  batch,  as  it  was  called, 
was  finished,  and  the  Place  had  thinned,  a 
ring  was  formed  in  front  of  the  guillotine, 
and  the  Carmagnole  was  danced  by  men  and 
women,  while  a  faint  sickly  smell  rose  from 
the  saturated  ground,  and  the  dogs  came 
and  licked  the  gory  puddles.  Meanwhile 
the  bodies  were  being  carted  off  to  the 
cemetery  of  Picpus,  now  gorged  with  in- 
terments, and  refusing  more  on  pain  of 
pestilence. 

Andrew  and  Vindex  followed  the  retreat- 
ing throng  in  silence,  for  Andrew  could  not 
have  articulated  a  word — he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  broken  on  the  wheel ;  while  his  com- 
panion was  ghastly  pale,  and  his  face  was 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat. 

When  they  entered  the  Rue  de  St  An- 
toine,  Vindex  turned  abruptly  to  Andrew 
and  asked — 

"  Have  you  lodgings  ?  " 
Andrew  replied  in  the  negative. 
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"  Then  come  with  me.  I  stay  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Loi,  running  north  from  the  Rue 
Honore  :  the  proprietor,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  will  give  you  quarters." 

Andrew  thanked  him  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  they  resumed  their  march  in  silence. 
When  they  had  turned  up  the  Rue  de  la 
Loi,  and  had  advanced  about  a  hundred 
yards,  Vindex  stopped  at  a  house  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street,  glanced  quickly 
round  him,  swiftly  opened  the  street  door, 
and  entered  a  gloomy  passage,  followed  by 
Andrew.  The  door  had  been  promptly  shut 
again ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage  was 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  they  ascended 
to  the  third  flat.  At  a  door  situated  here 
Vindex  gave  three  significant  interspaced 
knocks,  and  after  a  short  interval  it  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  tall  and  gaunt, 
who  held  the  door  open  for  the  two  men 
to  enter. 

"  Good  evening,  citoyenne"  said  Vindex, 
with  grave  politeness. 

" Saint  et  fraternite,  citoyen"  was  the 
reply,    uttered    in    a    deep    masculine    voice. 
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The  door  was  then  closed  and  barred. 
Vindex  led  the  way  along  a  short  corridor, 
pushed  open  a  door,  and  invited  his  com- 
panion to  enter  with  a  dignified  courtesy 
which  deeply  impressed  and  slightly  em- 
barrassed Andrew. 

The  apartment  which  he  entered  was  large, 
and  well  lighted  by  two  windows,  near  one 
of  which  stood  a  large  table  littered  with 
engravings,  copperplates,  burins,  bottles  of 
acids,  a  box  of  paints,  palettes,  brushes,  and 
other  artistic  appliances. 

A  plain  wooden  bed  occupied  an  alcove, 
and  another  table  with  a  couple  of  chairs 
completed  the  furniture.  A  square  of 
moquette  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  unpre- 
tending, but  everything  was  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  bare  portions  of  the  floor 
were  wax  -  polished.  On  the  mantelshelf 
stood  three  plaster  busts  of  Marat,  Lepelletier, 
and  Robespierre. 

Yindex  invited  Andrew  to  take  a  chair, 
and  lightly  touched  a  hand-bell  standing  on 
the  table. 
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The  elderly  female  who  had  opened  the 
door  appeared. 

"  Catherine,"  said  Vindex,  "  can  you  pro- 
vide this  citizen  with  a  room  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

He  lifted  up  his  forefinger  with  a  j)layfully 
warning  gesture. 

"Fi  done !  Catherine,  you  forget.  Id  on 
slionore  du  nom  de  citoyen.  '  Monsieur '  be- 
longs to  the  '  slavish  style.' ' 

He  broke  into  a  short  grating  laugh,  and 
then  added — 

"  Please  bring  us  something  to  eat,  and 
above  all  to  drink,  for  we  have  but  little 
appetite  for  food,  I  fear." 

She  bowed  her  head  acquiescingly  and 
withdrew.  Vindex  threw  himself  with  an 
air  of  profound  lassitude  into  a  chair,  and 
began  drumming  his  fingers  meditatively 
on  the  table  beside  him.  Andrew  sat  with 
his  head  upon  his  breast  plunged  in  a  mel- 
ancholy reverie,  while  every  now  and  then 
a  deep  unconscious  sigh  shook  his  powerful 
frame,  and  his  eyes  moistened  with  unbidden 
tears.      Alas  !  his  ideal  world  was  shivered 
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into  shapeless  ruins.  The  guillotine  had 
massacred  the  Republic.  His  mind  was 
stunned  and  confused,  as  if  he  had  just 
awakened  from  a  hideous  nightmare. 

He  could  understand  a  rude  reaction  from 
feudal  tyranny ;  the  kings  of  France  had 
perchance  deservedly  dug  their  own  graves ; 
a  nation  coming  of  age  may  be  excused  for 
sowing  its  wild  oats ;  oj)pression  provokes 
reprisals ;  a  cancer  requires  a  knife,  not  an 
embrocation, — such  reflections  had  for  long 
passed  through  his  mind  in  extenuation  of 
the  revolutionary  excesses  he  had  read  of: 
but  when  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
hellish  cruelty,  these  orgies  of  brute  ferocity, 
his  soul  had  sickened.  Moreover,  he  dimly 
felt  that  he  had  not  seen  the  worst ;  a 
long  vista  of  disillusion  was  before  him ; 
nowhere  had  he  seen  the  slightest  symptom 
of  elevated  feeling,  of  human  emotion,  of 
respect  for  humanity,  justice,  or  the  most 
elementary  rights  of  man.  What  was  to 
be  expected  of  a  political  system  inaugur- 
ated and  perpetuated  by  means  of  savagery, 
terrorism,  and  massacre  ? 
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All  these  brawling  patriots  had  their 
electoral  rights,  a  voice  in  the  government, 
in  the  legislation ;  never  had  the  Popular 
Voice  so  loud  a  volume,  such  multiplied 
echoes ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Barab- 
bas  had  been  chosen  instead  of  Christ. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  realised  what  a 
revolution  is ;  now  he  understood  the  pa- 
thetic justice  of  Danton's  remark,  "It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  a  ruler  of 
men."  He  perceived  that  in  a  revolution 
power  gravitates  downwards  to  the  lowest 
level — to  those  who  have  inherited  nothing, 
have  acquired  nothing,  respect  nothing.  For 
now  that  the  throne  was  overturned,  the 
Church  destroyed,  the  ancient  laws  abolished, 
something  must  replace  them.  Therefore 
the  guillotine  succeeds  the  throne,  the  fille 
dejoie  impersonating  the  Goddess  of  Reason 
is  the  substitute  for  the  priest,  and  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  takes  the  place  of 
the  palace  of  justice.  Loyalty,  religion, 
and  law  being  expunged,  what  remains 
except  brute  force  ?  An  ancient  civilisation 
cannot  be  destroyed  except  at  the  expense 
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of  returning  to  primeval  savagery.  The 
Throne,  the  Church,  and  the  Judgment- seat 
are  symbols  as  well  as  forces ;  they  are 
the  signs  of  our  emergence  from  a  condition 
in  which  there  is  no  supreme  authority,  no 
aspiration,  and  no  force  save  club  law.  By 
the  destruction  of  these  majestic  symbols 
and  these  beneficent  forces  France  had 
returned  to  the  natural  state,  and  French- 
men had  become  like  a  pack  of  wolves 
chasing  the  antlered  monarchs  of  the  wood 
and  rending  each  other  over  their  mangled 
prey. 

Andrew's  painful  ruminations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Catherine,  who 
placed  ujdoii  the  table  a  loaf  of  dark-looking 
bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"  I  must  apologise  for  the  homeliness  of 
my  fare,"  said  Yindex,  gravely ;  "  but  Paris 
is  practically  on  siege-rations.  My  friend 
Catherine  has  to  stand  in  the  street  before 
the  baker's  shop  waiting  for  her  turn  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  or  ten. 
That  is  termed  the  queue  du  pain.  By  the 
way,  what  is  your  name  ? " 
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"Andrew  Prosser.  May  I  ask,  sir,  the 
same  question  ? " 

"  In  France  at  present  it  is  the  fashion 
to  borrow  names  from  Republican  Rome, 
such  as  Brutus,  Cassius,  Curtius,  Gracchus, 
and  so  on.  Among  a  few  other  things  we 
have  destroyed  the  family ;  we  are  only 
en/ants  de  la  patrie,  and  I  have  imitated 
the  custom,  and  called  myself  Yindex.  It 
sounds  pedantic,  but  then  pedantry  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  As,  however,  you  may 
prefer  a  homelier  name,  you  may  call  me 
Mr  Wayte.  I  am  living  incognito,  and 
my  real  name  is  of  no  consequence.  Our 
connection  is  likely  to  be  transitory.  Mr 
Wayte  be  it.  You  go  to  see  Robespierre 
to-morrow,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Andrew,  gloomily. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Mr  Prosser,"  said 
Mr  Wayte,  with  solemn  sternness.  "  If  you 
have  come  here  for  the  detriment  of  my 
country,  if  you  have  come  to  concoct  treason 
against  England,  I  swear  by  heaven "  — 
and  he  brought  his  clenched  hand  vehe- 
mently down  upon   the    table  —  "you    shall 
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never  leave  Paris  alive !  I  scorn  myself 
that  I  have  to  resort  to  the  language  of 
menace,  now  universal  here — and  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  like  you ;  but  if  you  are  a  traitor 
to  England,  you  may  consider  yourself  a 
dead  man.  Your  name  shall  on  some  plau- 
sible pretext  be  handed  in  to  the  Commission 
Populaire ;  after  that  comes  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal ;  after  that  the  guillotine. 
Slight  cause  will  suffice.  Your  tears  to-day, 
for  example,  would  justify  the  allegation 
that  you  are  an  apitoyeur,  a  man  who  is 
suborned  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  republican  resentment.  There  was  a 
man  behind  us  who  noted  you  carefully. 
I  have  seen  him  occasionally  sneaking  about 
the  vicinity  of  this  very  house.  Probably 
I  am  suspected,  and  it  might  be  good  policy 
to  divert  suspicion  from  myself  by  accusing 
you.  You  see,  therefore,  that  your  life  is 
held  on  a  precarious  tenure.  I  give  you 
fair  warning.  If  you  are  honest,  I  will  deal 
honourably  by  you ;  but  I  have  not  saved 
your  life  to  enable  you  to  injure  my  country. 
Oh,  my  God  !  'tis  long  years  since  I  breathed 
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its  blessed  air  !  My  heart  of  stone  would 
melt  to  hear  once  more  the  Sabbath  bells 
ring  in  that  dear  land  ! " 

Andrew  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  deep 
groan  and  burst  into  tears,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  check.  He  too  heard  the 
visionary  bell  ringing  through  the  calm 
sweet  Sabbath  morn ;  he  saw  the  homely 
friendly  faces  in  the  Auld  Kirk ;  he  saw  a 
lovely  earnest  countenance  in  the  ministers 
pew,  and  heard  sweet  voices  singing  hallowed 
strains :  and  he  was  now  a  fugitive  and 
an  exile.  Alas !  his  heart  was  stronger 
than  his  head ;  he  yearned  towards  the 
loved  old  ways,  the  simple  faith  and  calm 
content. 

"You  are  unstrung  with  what  you  have 
seen,"  said  Mr  Wayte,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  I 
cannot  believe  you  to  be  a  traitor." 

Andrew  held  up  his  hand  in  solemn  pro- 
testation. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

ANDREW   PAYS   A   VISIT    TO    THE   EMINENTLY 
VIRTUOUS    CITIZEN    ROBESPIERRE. 

When  Andrew,  after  a  night  of  agitated  slum- 
ber, came  down-stairs  from  his  attic  room 
and  tapped  at  the  door  of  Mr  Wayte's  room, 
it  was  opened  by  that  gentleman  himself. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  in  a  friendly  tone. 
"Poor  Catherine  is  not  yet  back  from 
the  queue  du  pain.  Our  rulers  give  us 
laws,  but  they  cannot  give  us  bread." 

Inviting  Andrew  to  be  seated,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  table  by  the  window. 

"  Excuse  my  going  on  with  my  work," 
he  said,  politely ;  "  but  I  am  very  poor, 
and  I  have  one  or  two  commissions  which 
must  be  executed  without  delay." 
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The  bust  of  Marat  was  on  the  table, 
and  he  was  making  a  portrait  in  oils  of 
that  revolutionary  champion.  He  worked 
easily,  deftly,  and,  it  seemed  to  Andrew, 
expeditiously. 

"  My  occupation,"  he  went  on,  in  a  bitter 
tone,  "  is  not  very  elevated,  and  perhaps  not 
very  consistent  with  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed.  I  have  all  along  had  a  dim 
idea  that  you  are  an  honourable  man,  or 
I  would  not  have  been  so  frank.  There 
are  doubtless  knavish  Englishmen ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  not  mean,  and  do  not 
stab  in  the  back  or  in  the  dark.  I  say 
my  occupation  is  a  contemptible  one.  Look 
at  these  three  busts  and  glance  at  these 
engravings  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the  great 
revolutionary  leaders  of  France  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  preternatural  ugliness. 
Look  at  Danton  !  What  a  bull-dog  physi- 
ognomy !  Small  eyes  sunk  under  the  enor- 
mous folds  of  his  lowering  eyebrows,  his 
face  pitted  and  scarred  with  small  -  pox. 
Reproduce  his   convulsed   and   hideous   fea- 
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tures   in  stone,  and   you   make  an  excellent 
gargoyle  for  a  medieval  church.     And  Marat, 
look  at  him  ! — his   nose  is  a  masterpiece   of 
ugliness,    sunken    in    the    middle    and   then 
spreading  out  in  wide  nostrils ;  eyes  round, 
restless,    and  glaring ;    a   leaden  livid  com- 
plexion, a  retreating  forehead,  a  wide  vulgar 
mouth,    the    skin    disfigured   with    blotches, 
the  result  of  vitiated  blood.     Why,  if  you 
met  such  faces  in  a  dark  street  you  would 
instinctively  clutch  your  walking-stick  with 
a   firmer   grasp.      And   yet   their    portraits 
are  in  demand  :  Marat's  bust  is  everywhere ; 
it    stands    in    the   crossways  instead   of  the 
Virgin.     I    get    a   tolerably   ready  sale   for 
my  likenesses  of  these  ignoble  faces,  though 
I    delineate    their    native    ugliness   with   a 
loving  hand — it   is  my  protest  and  my  re- 
venge.     And   now  a  word  of  personal  ex- 
planation.    I   am   compelled  like   every  one 
to  dissemble  my  real  feelings,  and  in  order 
to  save  you  from  danger  yesterday  I  stooped 
to  hypocrisy  and  insincere  flattery.     I  know 
the    usual  rhetorical  jargon    employed,   and 
I  feel  a  paltry   satisfaction   in  bamboozling 
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the  miserable  wretches.  But  I  am  sick  of 
all  this.  After  a  time,  perpetual  dissimu- 
lation becomes  self-torture.  I  must  escape 
from  it  all.  By  fair  means  or  foul,  I  must 
get  out  of  this  thrice  -  accursed  city,  in 
which  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  man  and  be- 
comes a  gibbering  ape.  Are  you  anxious 
to  remain  ? " 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  Andrew,  with  almost 
grotesque  earnestness. 

"  Then  we  may  help  each  other." 

At  this  moment  Catherine  tapped  at  the 
door  and  entered,  bringing  with  her  on  a 
tray  a  couple  of  salt  herrings,  a  small  loaf 
of  bread,  and  a  coffee-pot. 

Andrew  rose  from  his  seat  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  In  future,  Catherine,  my  friend  will 
share  my  meals,"  said  Mr  Wayte.  "  We 
shall  square  accounts  with  one  another. 
Have  the  goodness  to  add  to  the  victuals." 

Mr  Wayte  ate  his  breakfast  in  gloomy 
silence,  evidently  deeply  preoccupied,  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  leaned  back  in 
his   chair  with    an    impatient   sigh.      When 
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Andrew  had  also  despatched  his  frugal  meal 
his  companion  said — 

"  Now,  had  you  not  better  make  your 
visit  to  Robespierre  ?  Mind,  unless  it  is 
an  urgent  matter,  don't  go.  A  word,  a 
look,  may  be  fatal.  Be  obsequious,  but  not 
too  much  so.  He  loves  incense,  but  too 
much  of  it  will  excite  his  suspicions.  Let  it 
merely  tickle  his  nostrils  blandly.  To  think 
that  men  should  have  to  study  his  detest- 
able nature !  Your  faltering  French  will, 
however,  prevent  you  from  being  too  ex- 
pansive. Do  not  speak  much ;  listen  de- 
voutly— it  is  the  best  compliment  you  can 
pay  him.  Ask  him  for  a  carte  de  civisme — 
that  is  indispensable.  Above  all,  try  to 
get  out  of  Paris  on  some  pretext  or  other. 
If  you  get  a  pass,  I  shall  try  to  make  my 
escape  with  you,  though  I  should  have  to 
forge  a  duplicate.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  conscience  at  present.  At  all 
costs,  I  must  get  away." 

He  spoke  with  feverish  eagerness,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  as  he  spoke. 

"  Acquiesce  in  everything.     As  Euripides 
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s  in  one  of  his  plays,  '  My  tongue  has 
sworn,  but  still  my  mind's  unsworn.'  Truth 
is  mere  bravado  at  present.  You  would 
tell  a  lie  to  cajole  a  madman :  well,  they 
are  all  madmen  here — what  is  worse,  homi- 
cidal maniacs.     Never  mind  Horace  with  his 

1  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Nbn  vultua  instantis  tvranni 
Mente  quatit  solida ' 

Stuff !  if  Horace  had  seen  Robespierre's  green 
eyes,  he  would  have  been  submissive  enough. 
Now  I'm  ready.  I'll  take  you  to  the  great 
man's  door.  He  is  likelv  to  be  in,  for  he  has 
ceased  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  only 
goes  out  in  the  afternoon  to  the  bureau  de 
police,  or  in  the  evening  to  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  his  devoted  admirers.  It  is  a  mis- 
take :  he  affects  superiority  to  the  Conven- 
tion, which  is  the  representative  assembly 
of  France,  and  where  he  has  many  secret 
enemies ;  but  it  is  a  mistake.  A  pirate  who 
sulks  in  his  cabin  is  a  doomed  man.  Have 
you  observed  how  soon  even  a  good  man  is 
forgotten  when  he  ceases  to  be  seen  ?  That 
vol.  ir.  N 
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is  why  we  forget  the  dead,  why  we  forget 
the  exile.  I  warrant  you,  nobody  in  Eng- 
land ever  thinks  of  me  ;  and  yet " 

He  stopped  short  with  an  impatient  shrug. 
11  Allons"  he  said,  abruptly. 

When  they  emerged  into  the  Rue  de  la 
Loi,  a  mean-looking  man,  wearing  a  fox-skin 
cap,  a  bottle-green  coat,  and  black  knee- 
breeches,  was  standing  opposite  the  door 
talking  to  a  gaudily  dressed  female,  evidently 
a  member  of  the  demi-monde,  for  she  be- 
stowed a  fascinating  smile  upon  the  two  men 
as  they  passed.  Her  companion  glanced  at 
them  with  seeming  indifference,  but  after  a 
short  interval  he  parted  from  the  girl  and 
followed  in  their  direction. 

"We  are  files"  whispered  Mr  Wayte. 
"  Don't  look  round.  That  is  the  man  I  spoke 
of.  He  stood  behind  us  at  the  Place  du 
Trone  yesterday.  I  feel  sure  he  is  an  Obser- 
ver of  the  Public  Spirit,  and  has  been  com- 
missioned to  dog  our  steps.  He  is  probably 
in  connivance  with  that  creature  who  gave 
us  so  provocative  a  smile  just  now.  The 
demi-monde  is  constantly  used  at  present  as 
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an  agency  of  espionage ;  many  of  these 
women  are  in  the  pay  of  the  bureau  de 
police ;  they  are  decoy-ducks ;  they  lure  a 
man  on  to  reveal  his  secret  purposes  or  senti- 
ments, and  then Ay,  the  Maison-Egalite, 

where  they  swarm,  is  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  I  don't  say 
that  to  warn  you  ;  you  seem  of  a  different 
temper  ;  still " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Andrew,  with  a  serious  smile, 
"  these  women  do  not  know  that  for  many 
men  they  only  point  a  contrast." 

"  True  ;  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
pure  patriots.  Vice  is  rampant  here  ;  and  no 
wonder  !  Apart  from  the  natural  licentious- 
ness of  Frenchmen,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is, 
'  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die.'  And  that  is  one  reason  why 
Robespierre  is  so  much  respected.  He  has  no 
vices  ;  he  is  the  Incorruptible.  He  is  virtuous, 
probably  because  his  colossal  vanity  and  am- 
bition leave  no  room  for  more  human  weak- 
nesses. They  say,  indeed,  that  he  loves  the 
daughter  of  the  cabinet-maker  Duplay,  with 
whom  he  lodges  ;  but  in  reality  he  loves  no  one 
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save  himself.  He  is  as  clean  as  his  white-silk 
stockings  are,  and  for  the  same  reason — 
vanity.  He  drapes  himself  in  his  virtue  : 
that,  as  I  said,  is  the  secret  of  his  power  ;  for 
Frenchmen  think  virtue  almost  miraculous  in 
any  man.  He  poses,  indeed,  as  the  epitome  of 
all  the  virtues.  Without  him,  the  virtues  are 
orphan  children  ;  he  houses  them  in  his  capa- 
cious soul.  What  men  would  call  vices  are 
with  him  virtues.  He  is  not  cruel ;  he  is  just ! 
He  is  not  suspicious ;  he  is  vigilant  !  He  is 
not  a  tyrant ;  he  has  acquired  influence  by  the 
force  of  truth  !  Is  this  hypocrisy,  or  self-de- 
ception %  God  only  knows.  But  I  believe 
that  such  is  his  enormous  and  credulous  van- 
ity that  everything  he  says  appears  to  him- 
self to  be  absolute  truth.  Hence  he  cannot 
brook  opposition,  contradiction,  disparage- 
ment. Wounded  vanity  turns  his  blood  into 
bile.     But  I  weary  you." 

He  glanced  behind  him. 

"  We  are  still  files,  I  perceive.  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  honest  men  should  be  treated 
like  criminals  ?  'Tis  a  sure  way  to  turn  honest 
men  into  criminals ;  and  if  I  met    that  mis- 
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creant  in  a  dark  corner,  I  would  throttle  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

"  Surely  not,  Mr  Wayte,"  said  Andrew, 
reproachfully. 

"  I  would  crush  him  as  I  would  a  viper. 
Murder  is  only  wrong  when  the  State  under- 
takes to  do  the  killing  for  me.  When  the 
Government  becomes  a  gang  of  assassins,  I 
am  exonerated.  The  sanctity  of  human  life, 
forsooth  !     These  wretches  are  not  human." 

By  this  time  they  had  gone  some  distance 
along  the  Rue  Honore. 

"  We  are  near  Robespierre's  lair  now," 
said  Mr  Wayte.  "  No.  366.  That  is  the 
number  of  the  beast.  Now  I  shall  leave  you. 
Au  revoir — I  hope." 

The  apartments  occupied  by  Robespierre 
were  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  house  to 
the  rear  of  the  front  building,  from  which 
they  were  separated  by  a  courtyard.  A 
number  of  sansculottes,  ragged  and  dirty  and 
armed  with  clubs,  paced  to  and  fro  under  a 
shed  built  at  the  farther  end  of  this  court- 
yard. Others  were  seated  upon  piles  of 
planks    (Duplay,    as    we    have    said,    was    a 
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cabinet-maker),  dozing,  smoking,  or  convers- 
ing together  in  low  tones,  as  if  overawed 
by  their  proximity  to  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  place.  When  Andrew  entered  the 
courtyard,  the  commander  of  this  disrepu- 
table body-guard  approached  and  demanded 
in  a  harsh  and  insolent  tone  what  he  wanted. 

"  To  speak  to  the  Representative  Robes- 
pierre," said  Andrew,  coolly. 

"  Have  you  written  requesting  an  audi- 
ence  { 

"  Is  that  necessary  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  the  great  and  virtuous 
citizen  is  like  an  old  fortune-teller,  willing 
to  receive  any  one  who  wishes  to  babble  a 
heap  of  absurdities  (un  tas  de  betises)  ? " 

"  My  business  is  important.  Tell  the 
Representative  that  a  friend  of  Jasper 
Teague  is  bearer  of  a  letter,"  said  Andrew, 
imperatively.  He  had  already  learnt  that 
success  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  "  forcing 
the  note,"  and  assuming  a  dictatorial  and 
overbearing  manner. 

The  fellow  muttered  something  unin- 
telligible,   but    obviously    impertinent,    and 
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entered  the  door  leading  to  Robespierre's 
apartments.  After  a  short  interval  he  re- 
turned, surveyed  Andrew  superciliously,  and 
said  disdainfully,  "  Follow  me." 

After  passing  through  a  little  ante-cham- 
ber adorned  with  three  portraits  of  Robes- 
pierre, Andrew  entered  a  small  salon  beauti- 
fied with  a  terra-cotta  bust  and  five  portraits 
of  the  distinguished  citizen.  A  sansculotte 
armed  with  pistols  was  lolling  in  an  arm- 
chair placed  close  to  the  door  which  gave 
admittance.  This  individual  rose  to  his  feet 
on  Andrew's  entrance,  surveyed  him  scru- 
tinisingly,  and  then  advancing  to  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  search  his  person  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  he  carried  no  hostile  weapon. 
When  this  degrading  formality  was  termina- 
ted, the  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  female 
of  dignified  and  aristocratic  appearance 
beckoned  haughtily  to  him  to  come  in. 
This  was  the  ci-devante  Marquise  de  Chalabre, 
who  had  become,  like  many  other  ladies,  an 
adoring  devotee  of  the  man  svho  felt  or 
affected  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  fem- 
inine   attentions.     Robespierre's    room    was 
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wainscoted,  and  a  number  of  his  portraits 
again  figured  on  the  panels. 

The  papier-mache  divinity  was  lounging  in 
an  arm-chair,  getting  his  hair  dressed  and 
powdered  by  a  coiffeur,  while  one  lady  was 
adjusting  round  his  neck  a  muslin  cravat, 
and  another  was  arranging  the  folds  of  his 
lace  sleeves. 

Andrew  on  entering  made  a  low  bow, 
whereat  Robespierre  gave  a  start,  and  glared 
at  him  through  his  blue  spectacles.  When 
his  toilet  was  completed,  he  rose  slowly 
and  majestically  from  his  seat.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  paltrily  impressive, 
more  trivially  spick-and-span,  than  his  ap- 
pearance. His  nankeen  breeches  and  white- 
silk  stockings,  his  sky-blue  waistcoat,  his 
shirt  -  frills  fastidiously  correct,  his  lace 
sleeves,  and  his  claret-coloured  dressing- 
gown,  seemed  only  to  bring  into  sharper 
relief  his  mean  and  commonplace  physique. 
His  livid  complexion  was  profusely  dotted 
with  red  spots  left  by  the  pitting  of  small- 
pox ;  his  thin,  tightly  compressed  lips  wore 
a   primly    implacable    expression ;     the    eye- 
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balls  had  become  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and 
his  eyes  twinkled  restlessly  behind  his  blue 
spectacles.  His  voice  was,  like  his  person, 
attenuated,  and  only  became  emphatic  by 
assuming  a  staccato  and  discordant  squeak. 

He  was  evidently  displeased  with  Andrew, 
and  the  first  words  he  uttered  were — 

"  What  did  you  mean  just  now  by  bowing? 
Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  a  habit  adap- 
ted only  for  those  whose  backs  are  bent 
under  the  yoke  of  slavery  ? " 

"Excuse  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger, 
Citizen  Representative,"  said  Andrew,  re- 
spectfully. 

Robespierre  sat  down  again,  and  took  up 
one  of  several  gold  snuff-boxes  lying  on  the 
table  beside  him. 

"  Your  business  ?  "  he  demanded,  harshly. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  the 
Marquise  handed  him  a  scrap  of  paper,  the 
contents  of  which  seemed  to  have  some 
relation  to  Andrew,  for  Robespierre,  while 
glancing  over  it,  looked  once  or  twice  at  him. 
And  if  so,  the  scowl  on  his  brow  boded  no 
good  to  our  friend. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE   REVOLUTIONARY   TRIBUNAL. 

"  State  your  business,  and  briefly,"  said 
Robespierre,  curtly. 

"  Permit  me  first  to  make  excuses  for 
my  bad  French,"  said  Andrew,  humbly.  "  I 
speak  to  the  first  orator  of  France,  whose 
ears  must  be  pained  by  my  incorrect  ex- 
pressions." 

"  Bad  French  is  not  reprehensible,"  said 
Robespierre,  evidently  somewhat  mollified 
by  the  compliment ;  "  bad  sentiments  only 
are  so." 

"  I  bear  a  letter  from  Jasper  Teague, 
which  will,  I  think,  explain  the  reason  for 
my  visit,"  said  Andrew,  respectfully  handing 
to  Robespierre  the  letter  which  Jasper  had 
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painfully    elaborated    in    French    which    de- 
served to  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Robespierre  took  it  with  an  air  of  con- 
temptuous indifference,  but  deigned  to  read 
it.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  asked 
pointedly — 

"  Why  have  you  not  brought  the  docu- 
ments to  which  this  Teague  refers  ? " 

"  May  I  ask,  what  documents  ? " 

"  Documents  emanating  from  the  Society 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  stating  the  pre- 
parations made  for  a  rising  in  Ireland,  and 
giving  information  which  would  facilitate  the 
descent  of  a  French  expeditionary  force  on 
the  shores  of  that  island." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  Andrew, 
deferentially.  "  I  am  a  Scotchman,  not  an 
Irishman." 

"You  are  prevaricating.  Why  did  you 
not  convey  the  documents  ?  " 

"  To  speak  frankly,"  said  Andrew,  "  the 
Irish  are  Papists,  and  I  do  not  care  to  assist 
the  priests  to  establish  a  domination  of 
superstition.  As  you  have  yourself  said, 
priests   are  to  the   enlightened   worshippers 
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of  the  Supreme  Being  what  quacks  are  to 
physicians.  Now,  if  Ireland  is  'separated 
from  Great  Britain,  the  priesthood  will  be 
dominant." 

"  Well,  you  speak  bad  French,"  said 
Robespierre,  "  but  I  approve  your  senti- 
ments. You  would  have  no  objection,  I 
suppose,  to  go  for  the  documents  and  bring 
them  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  so,"  replied 
Andrew,  with  alacrity. 

"  I  understand  from  this  letter  that  you 
are  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  detestable  Gov- 
ernment of  Pitt  ? " 

"  I  am,"  said  Andrew,  firmly.  "  I  combat 
for  radical  reform." 

"A  dying  man  cannot  reform:  a  rotten 
tree  must  be  cut  down,  not  pruned.  Is  that 
not  so  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"France  is  the  woodman  of  Europe,"  said 

Robespierre,  pompously,  "  and  all  the  friends 

of  Liberty  should  whet   her    exterminating 

axe.     Is  that  not  so  ?  " 

Andrew's  conscience,  which  had  been  prick- 
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ing  him  during  this  short  dialogue,  now  be- 
came restive. 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Citizen  representa- 
tive, that  no  doctor  has  a  right  to  break 
into  a  sick  man's  house  in  order  to  bleed  or 
purge  him." 

"You  do  not  think  that  France  should 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty  on  British  soil  ? " 
demanded  Ptobespierre,  in  an  acrid  tone. 

"  With  all  deference,  Britain  likes  to  rear 
her  own  plants,  and  those  that  suit  the 
climate,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  conciliatory 
smile. 

"  Yes  ;  Scotland,  for  example,  prefers  to 
rear  thistles  for  asses  to  browse  upon." 

"  Monsieur  !  "  exclaimed  Andrew,  flushing 
an  indignant  crimson. 

"  Monsieur  ! "  repeated  Robespierre,  dart- 
ing a  furious  look  at  him  over  his  spectacles. 
"  Do  you  dare  to  sully  my  ears  with  a  wTord 
which  stinks  of  anti  -  revolutionary  senti- 
ments (j>ue  V anticivisme)  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Citizen  Representative,  but 
I  have  unfortunately  learned  French  from 
grammars  of  the  slavish  style." 
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"  I  would  advise  you  to  purge  your  gram- 
mars/' said  Robespierre.  "  You  have  not 
been  long  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  arrived  yesterday." 

"And  you  have  seen  the  way  in  which 
France  destroys  the  parasites  of  monarch- 
ism  ?  You  were  at  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  yesterday  ? " 

Andrew  began    to    feel    intensely   uncom- 
fortable :   he  perceived  that  the  man  before 
him  was  playing  with  him  as  a  cat  might 
with  a  mouse. 
1  was. 

"  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  burning 
with  patriotic  zeal  for  justice,  has  of  late 
accelerated  its  procedure,  so  as  to  prevent 
those  arrested  as  suspects  from  suffering  a 
prolonged  imprisonment.  In  order  to  separ- 
ate the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the  flails  of 
justice  have  descended  with  a  swifter  stroke. 
Unfortunately  the  chaff  is  prodigiously  in 
excess  of  the  wholesome  grain,  and  is  only 
to  be  scattered  by  a  whirlwind  of  popular 
indignation.  That  whirlwind  is  blowing. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 
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"  Pretty  well,"  replied  Andrew  ;  and  then, 
hastily  going  off  at  a  tangent,  he  added, 
"  But  I  would  fain  hear  the  Demosthenes 
of  France  harangue  an  audience  worthy  of 
his  eloquence." 

"  Your  wish  will  be  gratified  by  coming 
to  the  Salle  des  Jacobins  this  evening.  You 
have  called  me  a  Demosthenes,  young  man," 
he  added,  with  a  sour  and  malicious  smile ; 
"  and  though  I  equal  the  Greek  orator  in 
my  ardent  patriotism,  I  differ  from  him  in 
this,  that  I  do  not  leave  my  shield  on  the 
field  of  battle.  You  have  paid  me  an  equi- 
vocal and  Janus-headed  compliment,  I  trust 
undesignedly." 

"  '  Omne  simile  claudicat,' '  said  Andrew, 
hastily.  "I  am  sure  that  you  never  use  a 
shield  ;  because  all  France  is  your  buckler." 

"  True,"  said  Robespierre,  majestically. 
"  My  gegis  is  the  devotion  of  my  country, 
and  an  unsullied  conscience.  But  you  have 
quoted  Latin.  Now,  though  the  language 
of  Brutus  and  the  Gracchi  is  familiar  to  me, 
I  would  not  have  you  employ  it  in  your  con- 
versation with  honest  citizens,  who  may  feel 
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their  self-respect  wounded  by  an  affectation 
of  superiority.  You  have  evidently  much 
to  learn,"  he  added,  with  a  caustic  smile, 
"  and  we  have  little  time  to  teach  you.  Still 
further,  I  desire  information  on  this  point. 
A  worthy  citizen,  who  usefully  employs  his 
time  in  guiding  public  opinion,  was  wounded 
in  his  patriotic  sentiments  by  your  de- 
meanour yesterday.  He  tells  me  that  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  demonstra- 
tion you  made  of  sympathy  for  the  vile 
intriguers  and  traitors  whom  France  has 
immolated  in  her  Republican  resentment. 
He  even  very  naturally  suspected  that  you 
were  an  apitoyeur — one  of  those  base  emis- 
saries of  monarchism  hired  to  excite  pity 
for  those  deserving  of  no  pity,  and  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  Republican  indignation.  You 
shed  crocodile  tears  !  " 

And  Robespierre  glared  at  him  over  his 
spectacles. 

"I  shall  not  offend  again,"  said  Andrew, 
with  a  gloomy  look. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Robespierre.  "  France 
is  no  place  for  Lesbias  who  weep  over  dead 
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sparrows.  Now  go  :  I  have  already  wasted 
much  valuable  time.  When  I  want  you  I 
shall  send  for  you." 

"  Will  the  Citizen  Representative  grant 
me  a  carte  de  civisme?"  asked  Andrew. 

"  When  you  have  proved  your  honesty. 
Depart ! " 

And  he  motioned  imperiously  to  Andrew 
to  retire. 

As  Andrew  passed  through  the  courtyard, 
he  saw  the  man  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  This  equivocal  personage 
glanced  at  him  with  a  subdued  smile  of  ma- 
licious mockery,  and  whispered  some  remark 
in  the  ear  of  the  dishevelled  sansculotte  with 
whom  he  was  conversing.  Andrew,  whose 
nerves  were  tingling  with  excitement  and 
exasperation,  advanced  towards  him  with  so 
hasty  a  stride  that  the  fellow  grew  pale  and 
shrank  back. 

"  Does  the  citizen  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? " 
asked  Andrew,  sternly. 

"  Va  te  j^oinener,  coquin,"  said  his  less 
timid  companion. 

Andrew  drew  his  powerful  frame  up  to  its 
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full  height,  fixed  the  two  men  with  a  fierce 
and  unblenching  stare,  and  then  with  a 
contemptuous  smile  turned  on  his  heel  and 
inarched  out  of  the  courtyard. 

When  he  reached  his  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Loi  he  found  Mr  Wayte  in  a 
state  of  unusual  agitation.  He  appeared 
to  be  almost  indifferent  to  the  result  of 
Andrew's  interview  with  the  great  Dic- 
tator, and  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  Andrew  informed  him  that  he  had 
neither  obtained  a  carte  de  civisme  nor  a 
commission  to  obtain  from  Jasper  Teague 
the  documents  of  which  the  Irish  patriot 
was  the  depositary. 

"  Things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse," 
exclaimed  Mr  Wayte,  "  and  it  is  becoming 
a  question  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
every  honest  man  to  curse  Robespierre  and 
die.  I  have  the  idea  that  we  two  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  abyss ;  that  I  am  suspected 
— I  know  why,  but  I  refrain  from  telling 
you,  as  it  is  best  for  you  to  be  able  to 
plead  ignorance.  Come,  let  us  attend  the 
sitting  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.     The 
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Marquis  de  Brissac,  in  whom  I  am  inter- 
ested, is  to  be  tried,  if  the  parody  of 
justice  may  so  be  called.  I  am  sorry,"  he 
added,  with  an  ironical  inflection  of  voice, 
"  to  destroy  your  generous  illusions." 

Andrew  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

After  partaking  of  a  slight  refection,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
where  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat.  In 
order  to  perform  its  work  with  greater  ex- 
pedition, this  tribunal  was  divided  into 
several  sections,  which  performed  their  ju- 
dicial functions  in  separate  salles,  but 
simultaneously.  It  was  hard  work  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  for  the  insatiable  maw 
of  the  ogre  standing  in  grisly  expectancy 
on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 

When  Andrew  and  Mr  Wayte  entered 
the  salle,  they  found  the  harlequinade  of 
law  already  begun.  This  hall  was  of  spa- 
cious size,  and  lighted  on  either  side  by  a 
wide  high  window.  At  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance  the  inevitable  busts  of  Marat, 
Lepelletier,  and  Brutus  were  placed  against 
the  wall.     Below   the   central  bust   sat  the 
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President    Dumas    behind    a    table,    on   his 
right    were    three  judges,    on    his    left    the 
public    accuser.       These    functionaries    wore 
ordinary  civic  attire,  but,  to  signalise  their 
importance,  their  heads  were  adorned  with 
white-plumed  hats — a  grotesque  contrast  to 
their    other    garments.       Beside   the   public 
accuser  sat  nine  jurymen  round   two  large 
tables  j)laced  parallel  to  each  other.     Nearly 
facing  these  tables  had  been  erected  a  gallery 
of  six  tiers  of  seats,  on  which  the  accused 
took  their  places.      By  the   law  of  the   22 
Prairial  no  counsel  was  allowed  any  of  the 
accused,   and   as   a   rule   no  witnesses  were 
summoned  in  support  of  the  charges  made 
against   them.     Still  further,  the   only  pun- 
ishment was  death.     It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  proceedings  were  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity ;    the  tedious   formalities   of  law   had 
been    abolished,    and    the  jurymen    had    no 
need     for     anxious     consideration     or    even 
attention.     In  point  of  fact,   they  beguiled 
the  time  as  pleasantly  as  they  could,  chat- 
ting,   laughing,   dozing,    or   pelting   the    ac- 
cused with  moistened  pellets  of  paper. 
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The  sj)ace  reserved  for  the  public  faced 
the  president's  seat,  and  was  filled  with  a 
disorderly  rabble  of  male  and  female  sans- 
culottes. 

The  accused  consisted  of  twenty  -  seven 
men  and  four  women,  and  as  Andrew  gazed 
upon  them  an  overwhelming  pity  filled  his 
heart.  For  these  were  not  vulgar  male- 
factors :  there  were  several  nobles  among 
them,  contemplating  the  scene  with  digni- 
fied composure  or  haughty  contempt,  ac- 
cording to  their  temperament ;  there  were 
former  magistrates,  financiers,  and  civil  func- 
tionaries ;  and  the  remainder  was  composed 
of  merchants, — honest  bourgeois  whose  crime, 
if  analysed,  consisted  in  wishing  to  retain 
their  industriously  acquired  property,  and 
in  not  sharing  the  sanguinary  instincts  of 
their  tyrants.  They  all  had  the  gaol  com- 
plexion, resulting  from  confinement  in  pes- 
tiferous cells,  and  from  insufficient  and  un- 
wholesome nourishment. 

The  President  Dumas  was  conducting 
the  examination  personally.  He  was  an 
apostate  priest  who   had  been  illumined  by 
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the  torches  of  liberty,  and  had  renounced 
his  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
as  repugnant  to  nature  and  reason.  His 
interrogation  was  really  a  commination-ser- 
vice.  He  loaded  the  accused  with  invec- 
tives, gesticulating  furiously,  and  sometimes 
brandishing  as  a  rhetorical  adjunct  one  of 
the  pair  of  pistols  lying  on  the  table  before 
him.  He  no  more  than  any  of  the  other 
actors  in  this  hideous  farce  felt  any  sense 
of  security.  The  rule  under  which  every 
one  in  authority  acted  was — Kill  lest  thou 
be  killed. 

At  a  sign  from  one  of  the  huissiers  or 
macers  a  tall  gentleman  rose  on  the  top- 
most bench  of  the  gallery.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  singularly  hand- 
some, and  with  proud  aristocratic  features. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  thundered  Dumas. 

"A  gentleman  of  France,"  said  the  accused. 

"There  are  no  gentlemen  here,  vile  aris- 
tocrat ! " 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  the  accused,  casting 
his  eyes  round  the  hall. 

"  Your  name  ?  " 
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"  Cabbage,  Turnip,  De  Brissac,  what  does 
it  matter  ? '!  he  replied,  with  scornful  com- 
posure. "  There  is  no  baptism,  no  family, 
no  history,  no  tradition  in  France  now." 

"  You  insult  the  court,  base  ci-devant ! " 
cried  Dumas,  furiously. 

"  This  is  not  a  court,  it  is  a  shambles  (c'est 
wn  abattoir)"  was  the  reply. 

At  this  moment  a  soft  pellet  of  paper 
struck  him  in  the  face  and  stuck  to  his 
cheek,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  jurymen. 
He  tranquilly  removed  it,  held  it  up,  and 
said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  Behold  the  Civil 
Code,  severely  abridged  !  " 

"  Sit  down,  infamous  wretch ! "  cried 
Dumas;  "we  need  not  waste  time  over 
you.     You  will  sneeze  into  the  sack  ere  long." 

"The  sooner  the  better,  vile  defroqiie!" 
said  De  Brissac,  undauntedly.  "There  is 
no  God  here;  there  is  a  chance  of  finding 
Him  tlieveT 

And  pointing  upwards  with  his  finger,  he 
sat  down. 

Andrew  heard  his  companion  give  a 
spasmodic   and  tearless  sob ;  his  own  heart 
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began  to  beat  violently,  and  the  crisis  of 
emotion  which  had  overcome  him  at  the 
passage  of  the  tumbrils  threatened  to  con- 
vulse him  again.  But  mingled  with  his  pity 
was  now  a  feeling  of  indignant  rage,  of 
impotent  but  furious  rebellion,  which  counter- 
acted the  softer  emotion.  He  clenched  his 
fist  and  ground  his  teeth  in  exasperation. 
Where  was  gallant,  generous,  chivalrous 
France  ?  On  these  benches,  and  on  the 
bloody  platform  of  the  guillotine.  For  the 
fair  edifice  of  immemorial  dignity  and  ad- 
vancing civilisation  had  been  overthrown, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  the  cellarage,  full 
of  vermin  and  noisome  reptiles. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Mr  Wayte,  hoarsely. 

"  Poor  de  Brissac  !  "  he  murmured,  as  they 
walked  slowly  along.  "And  he  has  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife  whom  these  demons  in- 
carnate are  tracking.  Poor  Cecilie !  They 
have  only  been  married  three  months.  Do 
you  know,  young  man,  I  once  disbelieved  in 
the  Devil  ?  I  don't  now.  If  you  read  the 
Apocalypse,  you  will  find  that  he  is  to  be 
allowed  to  come  out  of  the  abyss  for  a  season. 
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He  is  making  good  use  of  his  exeat.  But 
no !  deep  in  man's  nature  is  a  diabolic 
element  inherited  from  ancient  savagery. 
Remove  law  and  government,  and  we  rush 
back  whooping  and  grimacing  to  the  woods. 
The  best  of  us  at  times  see  a  vista  of  green 
dens,  and  slimy  monsters  writhing  round 
ancient  trees  rooted  in  primeval  mud.  We 
wonder,  and  shudder,  and  shrink  back 
within  the  barriers  of  civilised  life.  But  I 
am  ranting  :  I  have  caught  a  little  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic.  Oh  for  a  few  days  of 
the  silence  of  Chaldean  shepherds  gazing 
at  the  eternal  constellations !  Well,  it  is 
something  to  meet  death  like  that  gallant 
gentleman.  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when 
I  think  of  it.  He  has  shed  his  tears  for  his 
Cecilie,  no  doubt.  Poor  Cecilie  !  Well,  she 
will  follow  him  ere  long,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
with  eager  steps.  Never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  were  seized  with  an  absolute  dis- 
gust of  life,  when  death  was  regarded  as 
the  antidote  to  life.  Think  of  that !  For 
Death  is  calm  and  silent,  and  if  stern,  yet 
not  cruel.     Better  a  grinning  skull  at  once 
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than  everywhere  the  mean  and  revolting 
face  of  Marat.  By  Eternal  Truth  I  swear, 
I  shall  never  again  trace  the  lineaments 
of  these  baboons  !     Never  ! " 

Andrew  hardly  felt  this  impassioned 
language  to  be  a  rhapsody  of  words,  for 
he  too  was  beginning  to  experience  that 
profound  and  chafing  irritation  of  which  it 
was  the  expression.  They  finished  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  in  gloomy 
silence. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

AXDREW    RESCUES    A    CI-DEVANTE. 

When  Mr  Wayte  and  Andrew  reached  their 
lodgings,  the  former  had  a  short  and  ap- 
parently anxious  conversation  with  Cath- 
erine, the  upshot  of  which  was  that  he 
almost  immediately  after  left  the  house, 
merely  observing  to  Andrew  as  he  did  so, 
"  It  will  be  safer  for  you  to  know  nothing 
of  my  movements,  Mr  Prosser." 

About  nine  o'clock  Andrew,  apprehensive 
that  some  mischance  had  befallen  his  friend, 
went  out  to  relieve  his  mind  by  searching 
for  him.  In  the  course  of  his  aimless  and 
random  wanderings  he  strayed  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Hoyal,  or,  as  it  had 
been   rechristened,    the   Maison-Egalite.      A 
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passage  led  from  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  to  the 
galleries,  built  of  stone,  which  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egalite,  had  erected 
some  years  before  the  Revolution.  The 
gardens  were  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  trees  and  flowers,  horticulture  being  a 
recreation  more  suited  to  aristocrats  than 
to  honest  sansculottes,  who  had  a  congenial 
aversion  for  everything  decorative  and  beau- 
tiful. In  the  middle  of  the  gardens  was  a 
circus  sunk  in  the  ground,  surmounted  by  a 
glass  cupola,  and  surrounded  on  the  outside 
by  a  few  meagre  flower-beds  enclosed  within 
iron  railings. 

On  one  side  of  this  erection  were  dusty 
bowling-greens,  and  on  the  other,  kiosques 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
other  revolutionary  literature.  The  cafes 
and  restaurants  installed  in  the  galleries 
were  now  crowded,  and  Andrew  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  along.  Finally, 
he  drifted  to  that  part  of  the  gardens 
called  the  Tartar  Camp.  The  place  re- 
sembled a  fair.  It  consisted  of  three  rows 
of   wooden    sheds   fitted   up   as   shops,    the 
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passages    between    these   rows   being  roofed 
over,  and  lighted  with  a  profusion  of  flaring 
and    smoking    oil  -  lamps.       These    passages 
were  galleries  as  well,  for  the  entire  wooden 
structure  rested  upon  a  continuous  scaffold- 
ing forming  cellars   on  the  ground-level,  in 
which  disreputable  cabarets  were  established 
for  the  sale  of  sophisticated  wine  and  villan- 
ous  brandy.     The  clamour  on  all  sides  was 
deafening.     The   brawling    and    howling    of 
intoxicated    sansculottes,    the    screams    and 
strident  laughter  of  their  female  companions, 
the    hawking    of    incendiary   and    indecent 
literature,    the    stamping    of    hundreds    of 
sabots  on  the  wooden  galleries,  all  formed  a 
volume  of  discordant  sounds  irritating  even 
to  Andrew's  well -tempered   nerves.      Hun- 
dreds of  abandoned  women  were  pacing  to 
and   fro — for  the  revolutionary  Government 
which  had  made  virtue  the   "  order  of  the 
day,"   and   had  instituted  a  fete   decadaire 
in  honour  of  la  Pudeur,  had  only  succeeded 
in  sansculottising  vice.      The  gaily  dressed 
and  flaunting  members  of  the   demi-monde 
had  indeed  disappeared,  scared  by  Henriot's 
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satellites  and  the  severe  regulations  of  the 
Commune,  but  their  place  was  taken  by  a 
viler  and  more  repulsive  class,  who  did  not 
render  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  pro- 
vocation of  dress,  but  paraded  no  less  suc- 
cessfully their  depravity  by  the  effrontery 
of  their  looks  and  the  ribaldry  of  their 
language.  They  were  attired  in  the  ordin- 
ary dress  of  respectable  women,  but  a  few 
wore  as  ear-rings  little  models  of  the  guillo- 
tine in  gold  or  silver,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  symbolical  of  their  fidelity  to 
revolutionary  principles  ;  for,  when  har- 
angued by  Henriot  in  July  of  the  previous 
year,  they  had  solemnly  promised  to  for- 
swear all  companions  save  true  sansculottes. 
It  might  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
Palais  Royal  displayed  vice  with  the  gilt  off 
— vice  out  at  elbows  and  down  at  heel,  and 
reeking  of  brandy  and  blasphemy.  Andrew, 
whose  reading  of  the  current  French  journal- 
ism had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
Draconian  measures  directed  against  this 
unhappy  class,  was  confounded  and  horrified 
by    this    scene    of  universal    impurity.      He 
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made  haste  to  escape  from  the  crowd, 
and  elbowed  his  way  towards  the  right  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  la  Loi. 

When  he  entered  this  street,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  so  extraordinary 
and  magical  a  transformation  had  taken 
place.  The  whole  street  was  lined  on  both 
sides  with  tables  or  rickety  trestles,  dimly 
lighted  by  lanterns  or  flickering  candles 
stuck  in  the  necks  of  bottles.  At  these 
tables  were  seated  all  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  in  the  street,  taking  their  evening 
meal.  The  institution  of  these  so-called 
"  fraternal  suppers "  had  been  inaugurated 
in  August  of  the  previous  year,  and  were 
still  obligatory.  The  custom — intended  to 
promote  a  patriotic  fusion  of  classes,  and  to 
be  a  kind  of  revolutionary  Agape  or  Love- 
feast  —  was  attended  with  various  incon- 
veniences. Bands  of  semi-intoxicated  citizens 
were  apt  to  obtrude  their  fraternity,  and 
to  demand  liquor  for  the  long  series  of 
patriotic  toasts  suggested  by  their  Republi- 
can principles.  The  Constitution  of  1793, 
the   Commune,  the    Guillotine,   the    Tree  of 
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Liberty,  the  Bights  of  Man,  the  Extinction 
of  Tyrants,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  long 
bead-roll  of  high-flown  sentiments,  social  and 
political,  supplied  abundant  opportunity  for 
quenching  the  most  obstinate  thirst.  Fra- 
ternal accolades  —  bows  being  aristocratic, 
and  hand-shaking  English,  a  damning  dis- 
qualification —  were  effusively  bestowed  ; 
and  the  chaste  cheek  of  honest  matrons 
was  saluted  with  kisses  odorous  of  brandy 
and  garlic.  Nymphs  of  the  Palais  Boyal 
made  occasional  visits,  and  entered  into 
affable  or  jocular  conversation  with  virtu- 
ous daughters  and  industrious  sons. 

These  suppers  were  necessarily  frugal, 
for  victuals  of  all  kinds  were  excessively 
dear ;  and  besides,  any  one  who  partook 
of  anything  recherche  would  have  naturally 
excited  the  resentment  of  indigent  citizens. 
Fortunately,  herrings  are  born  equal,  salt 
pork  has  no  aristocratic  leanings,  and  vin 
ordinaire  is  very  ordinary  indeed. 

Andrew,  after  gazing  on  this  scene  for 
some  time  with  mingled  feelings  of  amuse- 
ment  and  disgust,   turned    away,   and  after 
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strolling  a  short  distance  along  the  Rue 
Honore,  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine 
by  the  Rue  de  l'Arbre  Sec,  and  approached 
the  Pont  Neuf.  He  gazed  over  the  parapet 
at  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  and,  as  running 
water  predisposes  to  reverie,  thoughts  of 
home  rose  in  his  mind,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  melancholy  tenderness. 

Oh  to  see  once  more  the  kirk  spire,  the 
rough  pier  of  Fownie,  the  brown  -  sailed 
luggers  gliding  out  to  sea  and  bending 
over  the  long  ground  -  swell,  the  homely 
faces  of  the  fisher-folk,  and  above  all  the 
kind  grey  eyes  and  tender  lips  of  one  never 
long  absent  from  his  thoughts !  His  heart 
thrilled  with  sweet  and  distant  memories, 
and  he  heaved  a  deep  and  troubled  sigh. 
Then  the  moral  exasperation  he  had  so  often 
felt  of  late  returned  once  more.  Should  he 
ever  escape  from  this  accursed  city  ?  He 
loathed  the  nasal  jargon  he  was  for  ever 
hearing ;  he  loathed  the  blatant  patriotism 
draping  itself  in  vainglorious  rags,  proud 
as  a  fakir  of  its  squalor, — this  brutal  Re- 
publicanism aping  the  dignity  of  Rome  and 

VOL.  IT.  P 
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only  rejDroducing  the  horrors  of  the  Sullan 
proscriptions  —  this  universal  suffrage  of 
pikes  and  bludgeons — these  Rights  of  Man 
to  pillage  and  massacre  —  this  Fraternity 
of  ruffianism — this  Liberty  to  look  through 
the  "  national  window." 

His  musings  were  interrupted  by  a 
woman's  shriek  and  the  sound  of  jeering 
laughter,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
some  part  of  the  bridge ;  but  as  the  dark- 
ness enveloping  that  massive  and  ancient 
structure  was  only  feebly  mitigated  by 
lanterns  suspended  upon  a  cord  at  long  in- 
tervals, Andrew  was  unable  to  discover  the 
cause  of  these  sounds,  which  moreover  were 
far  from  uncommon.  As  the  shriek  was 
repeated,  however,  in  tones  unmistakably 
terror-stricken,  he  rushed  along  the  bridge, 
passing  a  squad  of  National  Guards  who 
were  too  drunk  to  interfere  with  his 
movements. 

When  he  reached  the  middle  space  where 
the  brazen  statue  of  Henri  IV.  had  formerly 
stood,  but  stood  no  longer,  having  been 
melted   into   currency,    he   saw   a    band    of 
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sansculottes  dancing  a  frantic  Carmagnole 
round  a  female  form,  and  shouting  ribaldries 
in  her  ears.  A  glimmering  lantern  faintly 
illumined  her  pale  and  agonised  features. 
As  Andrew  rapidly  approached,  the  ring  of 
ruffians  closed  in  upon  their  helpless  prey, 
and  she  uttered  a  last  despairing  shriek  as 
a  dozen  hands  were  laid  upon  her  person 
with  centaur-like  brutality. 

Andrew  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He 
hurled  himself  at  her  assailants,  scattering 
them  to  right  and  left  with  his  powerful 
arms.  Before  they  had  time  to  rally,  he 
seized  the  woman's  arm,  drew  her  rapidly 
forward,  and  urged  her  to  run.  His  inter- 
vention seemed  to  have  reanimated  her 
courage,  for,  supported  by  his  sinewy  arm, 
she  started  off  at  once  with  considerable 
speed.  They  traversed  the  Pont  Neuf, 
followed  by  the  yelling  pack,  who  were, 
however,  too  much  intoxicated  to  equal  the 
speed  of  the  two  fugitives. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  Andrew  glanced 
round,  and  seeing  one  of  the  pursuers  close 
upon  him,  he  turned  at  bay  and  dealt  him 
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a  tremendous  blow  which  sent  him  rolling 
on  the  ground  with  a  fractured  jaw.  Andrew 
then  resumed  his  rapid  course  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  plunged  into 
a  dark  and  narrow  street  debouching  upon 
the  Rue  St  Andre  des  Arts.  Fortunately, 
the  female  whom  he  had  rescued  wore  a 
dark  dress,  covered  by  a  light  mantle,  and 
she  had  thoughtfully  drawn  the  hood  over 
her  white  comette.  Their  pursuers  seemed 
to  have  continued  their  course  along  the 
bank  of  the  Seine,  for  their  furious  impre- 
cations and  the  clatter  of  their  sabots  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

Andrew  stopped  in  order  to  let  his  com- 
panion recover  her  breath.  As  he  did  so 
he  gazed  with  sympathetic  interest  on  her 
countenance,  which  was  singularly  beautiful, 
and  marked  by  a  rare  degree  of  refinement 
and  distinction.  She  was  young,  probably 
not  much  over  twenty,  but  grief  had 
matured  the  expression  of  her  features, 
and  suffused  them  with  a  wistful  and 
pleading  melancholy. 

'  God  bless  you,  monsieur  ! "  she  said,  with 
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a  tearful  look  of  gratitude.  "  You  have 
saved  my  life — or  my  reason.  I  conjecture 
that  you  are  English.  Sad  it  is  for  me, 
a  Frenchwoman,  to  confess  that,  when  I 
heard  your  foreign  accent,  I  felt  an  infinite 
sense  of  relief." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,  madame,"  said 
Andrew,  respectfully.  "  Oblige  me  by 
taking  my  arm — it  may  remove  suspicion ; 
and  let  me  know  to  what  part  of  Paris  I 
may  have  the  honour  of  accompanying 
you." 

She  blushed  slightly  and  glanced  inter- 
rogatively at  him,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  misinterpret  Andrew's  sin- 
cere and  friendly  looks. 

"  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  mon- 
sieur," she  said,  gently ;  "  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  imperil  your  life.  To  show 
you  the  extent  of  my  confidence,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  you  that  I  am  what  is  called 
an  aristocrat." 

"  You  are  a  lady,  madame ;  that  is  enough 
for  me,"  said  Andrew. 

She  bowed  with   exquisite  grace,  her  lip 
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trembled,  and  without  another  word  she 
linked  her  arm  in  his.  His  heart  thrilled 
with  a  sensation  half  of  pain  half  of  plea- 
sure, and  he  felt  at  once  the  courage  and 
proud  defiance  of  a  Paladin. 

"  Your  address,  madame  ?  " 

"  Hue  de  la  Loi,  numero  51,"  she  said, 
in  a  cautious  tone. 

"  Why,  I  stay  there  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with 
boundless  astonishment. 

"  And  yet  these  madmen  deny  Providence," 
she  murmured,  after  a  startled  pause.  "  Then 
perhaps  you  know  Citizen  Yindex  ? " 

"  Certainly,  and  we  are  friends,  so  far  as 
a  gentleman  evidently  of  rank  and  culture 
can  be  the  friend  of  a  plain  man  like 
myself." 

"  You  are  worthy  of  a  prince's  friendship," 
the  lady  protested ;  and  then  added,  with 
fine  delicacy  of  feeling,  "  But  we  do  not 
compliment  our  equals  and  our  friends. 
Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  my  appear- 
ance so  late  at  night  on  the  Pont  Neuf  ? " 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,  and  I  am 
sure  that  your  motives  must  be  worthy.     I 
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know  one  or  two  good  women,  and  you  are 
like  them." 

"  Nay,  but  I  shall  tell  you,  monsieur.  My 
husband  was  arrested  some  weeks  ago — he 
is  the  Comte  de  Brissac — and  I  have  been 
hovering  about  the  Conciergerie  and  the 
Palais  de  Justice  on  the  chance  of  getting 
a  glimpse  of  him  and  learning  his  fate.  I 
knew  from  the  '  Journal  du  Soir '  that  he 
was  to  be  tried  to-day." 

"  Citizen  Vindex  and  I  were  present  at 
his  trial.  He  behaved  nobly  ;  but  I  fear  the 
worst." 

"It  is  as  I  expected.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  me  apathetic,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
tremor  in  her  voice;  "but  indeed  I  never 
expect  to  see  him  more  except  in  heaven. 
That  at  least  is  a  hope  and  a  comfort  that 
no  tyranny  can  destroy.  When  man  is 
at  his  worst,  God  is  at  His  best.  My 
friend  has  not  indeed  a  faith  so  firmly 
grounded  as  mine,  but  he  has  ever  been 
good  and  noble,  and  by  the  intercession 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  my  humble 
prayers " 
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She  stopped  short,  her  voice  choked  with 
emotion. 

"  But  perhaps  I  offend  you,"  she  continued, 
after  a  short  interval.  "  You  are  no  doubt 
a  Protestant." 

"  All  the  followers  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
are  one,"  said  Andrew.  "  Ah,  madame,  the 
time  will  come  when  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor 
Rome  nor  Geneva  will  the  true  worshippers 
worship  the  Father.  Wherever  there  is  a 
sincere  and  devout  heart,  there  is  a  shrine 
and  an  altar.  People  will  believe  this  in 
time,  and  then  we  shall  no  longer  quarrel 
about  names." 

"  I  bless  God  that  He  sent  you  for  my 
protection  and  comfort  this  night,"  she  said, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

By  this  time  they  were  retracing  their 
steps  towards  the  north  side  of  the  Seine. 
They  crossed  the  Pont  Royal  and  went 
westwards  along  the  north  bank  till  they 
reached  the  Rue  Honore  by  way  of  the 
gloomy  and  sinister  Rue  Fromenteau,  which 
was  then  the  haunt  of  sanguinary  ruffians 
and  unsexed  viragoes. 
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Andrew  and  his  companion  were  too  much 
oppressed  with  anxiety  to  be  able  to  articu- 
late a  word  ;  but  though  two  or  three  groups 
of  equivocal  personages  eyed  them  strangely 
and  ominously,  no  one  ventured  to  attack 
them.  They  probably  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate with  professional  accuracy  Andrew's 
powers  of  defence.  Besides,  the  stranger 
was  evidently  en  bonnes  fortunes,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  consideration.  The  Rue 
de  la  Loi  was  reached  at  length,  and  as 
Andrew  opened  the  door  of  No.  51  he 
glanced  round  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
not  observed.  With  a  sickening  sense  of 
foreboding  he  perceived  standing  on  the 
opposite  pavement  the  figure  of  a  man 
strongly  resembling  the  spy  whom  he  had 
already  twice  encountered  that  day. 

The  spy  —  if  such  he  really  were  — 
affected  to  be  tying  one  of  his  shoes,  but 
in  the  semi  -  obscurity  Andrew  seemed  to 
feel  the  fellow's  eye  fixed  upon  him  and 
his  companion. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

ANDREW   AND    HIS   ASSOCIATES   ARE 
ARRESTED. 

When  the  Comtesse  de  Brissac  and  Andrew 
reached  the  second  landing,  the  door  of 
their  lodging  was  quickly  but  cautiously 
opened  and  Mr  Wayte  looked  out.  He 
gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  two  in  absolute 
bewilderment,  and  then  silently  made  way 
for  them  to  enter. 

Then,  when  the  door  was  closed,  he  said 
to  the  Countess,  in  a  tone  of  respectful 
sympathy — 

"  May  I  beg  the  Countess  to  favour  me 
with  a  short  interview  ? " 

"  You  have  news,  monsieur  ? " 

He  bowed  his  head  assentingly,  and  led 
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the  way  to  his  sitting-room.  As  Andrew 
dismissed  himself  with  a  bow,  the  Countess 
said  quickly — 

"  Come  in,  sir.  This  gentleman,  Citizen 
Vindex,  knows  my  real  character,  and  has 
been  of  inestimable  service  to  me.  May  I 
request  that  he  share  our  consultations  ? " 

Mr  Wayte  signified  his  acquiescence, 
though  it  seemed  to  Andrew  somewhat 
coldly  and  reluctantly. 

"Your  news,  monsieur?"  asked  the  Count- 
ess, sinking  into  a  seat. 

Mr  Wayte's  expressive  features  worked 
spasmodically. 

"Alas!  madame,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"you  must  interpret  events  by  your  fore- 
bodings." 

"  He  has  been  condemned  ?  " 

"  Your  husband  is  in  a  better  world  than 
this,"  he  answered. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  sank  upon  her 
knees.  Her  lips  moved  in  prayer,  and  tears 
issued  slowly  from  her  closed  lids.  After 
a  while  she  opened  her  eyes,  rose  and  looked 
at    Mr    Wayte,    then    a   shudder    convulsed 
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her  from  head  to  foot,  her  body  fell  prone 
across  the  table  in  front  of  her,  and  a 
passion  of  tears  and  sobs  overmastered  her 
gentle  and  yet  heroic  self-control. 

Mr  Wayte  stood  silent,  breathing  heavily, 
while  Andrew  covered  his  face  to  hide  his 
emotion. 

After  a  time  she  regained  her  composure 
in  some  measure,  and  rose  slowly  to  a  stand- 
ing posture. 

"  Tears  will  not  call  the  dead  to  life 
again,"  she  said.  "My  duty  now  is  to 
prepare  to  follow  him.  It  will  not  be  long, 
or  my  instincts  deceive  me.  Where  is 
Catherine  ? " 

At  the  same  moment  they  heard  the  outer 
door  close. 

"  She  went  out  in  search  of  you ;  that 
must  be  she,"  said  Mr  Wayte. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
and  softly  called  her.  She  came  into  the 
apartment  with  an  agitated  tear  -  stained 
face,  and  when  she  saw  the  Countess  she 
stepped  quickly  forward,  took  the  lady's 
hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
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"  Ah !  Catherine,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  you  know,  then,  that  my  Henri  is 
gone  ? " 

A  spasm  of  emotion  passed  over  Cather- 
ine's hard  and  austere  features.  Unable 
to  speak,  she  pointed  upwards  with  her 
finger.  The  Countess  turned  away  her 
head,  and  wearily  passed  her  hand  across 
her  brow. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  now,  gentlemen,"  she 
said,  "  with  many,  many  thanks  for  all  your 
generous  kindness.  May  the  blessed  Virgin 
recompense  you  both,  for  I  cannot !  May 
I  ask  your  name  ? "  she  added,  addressing 
Andrew. 

"  Andrew  Prosser,  at  your  service,  ma- 
dame." 

"  I  shall  not  forget.  And  now  I  would 
urge  you  both  to  leave  Paris,  if  you  can. 
I  fear  I  have  involved  you  both  in  danger." 

Then,  supported  by  Catherine's  arm,  she 
slowly  withdrew. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some 
time  after  her  departure,  and  then  Mr 
Wayte  said  abruptly — 
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"  Tell  me  of  this  strange  adventure,  Mr 
Prosser." 

When  Andrew  had  ended  his  modest 
recital,  Mr  Wayte  said — 

"  You  have  acted  with  extraordinary 
imprudence — and  chivalrousness.  But  good 
actions,  like  good  victuals,  have  a  ruinously 
high  price  at  present,  and  I  fear  you  will 
have  to  pay  it.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  there 
are  only  two  classes — the  cowards  and  the 
heroes.  And  heroism  is  all  the  greater 
because  it  gets  no  applause  and  no  civic 
chaplets.  Look  at  Catherine,  for  example. 
She  is  an  old  servant  of  the  Countess, 
whom  she  has  harboured  for  several  months, 
though  it  is  a  capital  offence  to  shelter  an 
aristocrat.  She  has  pretended  that  the 
Countess  is  her  niece,  and  has  succeeded 
till  lately  in  disarming  suspicion,  though  I 
know  that  the  Countess  has  been  actively 
searched  for.  I  am  persuaded  that  Cather- 
ine would  cheerfully  lay  down  her  life  for 
her  former  mistress,  as  many  devoted  ser- 
vants and  dependants  have  already  done. 
You  have  only  read  furious  and  embittered 
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diatribes  against  the  French  noblesse,  but 
you  do  not  know  them.  Many  of  them  have 
doubtless  led  selfish  and  dissolute  lives ; 
but  as  a  class  they  have  inherited,  not 
deserved,  the  odium  attaching  to  their 
predecessors  in  the  times  of  the  Grand 
Monarch.  The  nobility  of  the  present 
generation  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
distinguished  for  valour,  humanity,  dignity, 
and  pre-eminently  for  that  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  that  refined  courtesy,  which 
was  once  the  chief  charm  of  the  French 
character.  I  knew  many  of  them  well,  De 
Brissac  particularly,  in  a  certain  crisis  of 
my  personal  fortunes,  and  truer  gentlemen 
I  never  met.  As  for  their  women,  you 
will  never  see  their  like  again  —  devout 
and  yet  witty,  gentle  and  yet  courageous, 
virtuous  but  not  austere  or  prudish.  Look 
at  the  Countess  !  I  don't  suppose  hers  was 
at  all  a  love-match,  as  we  understand  it, 
— it  was  a  family  arrangement ;  but  how 
loyally  she  has  clung  to  her  husband,  will- 
ing to  die  with  him  or  for  him !  and  now 
that    he    is   dead — he   was   guillotined   this 
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afternoon — she  will  mourn  his  memory  as 
a  pious  duty.  Honour  with  these  people 
is  no  empty  abstraction,  but  the  very  law 
of  their  being.  Even  the  most  dissolute 
roues  do  not  forget  that  they  are  gentle- 
men, and  surprise  the  incredulous  at  times 
with  flashes  of  high-toned  feeling  and  acts 
of  sublime  generosity.  There,  there !  you  will 
think  I  wish  to  convert  you  with  my  long- 
winded  harangues.  Don't  suppose  it ;  you 
have  a  sound  judgment  and  a  good  heart, 
and  these  have  been  preaching  to  you  ever 
since  you  came  to  this  accursed  place." 

"  I  see  now  what  a  revolution  is,"  said 
Andrew.  "It  is  a  menagerie  let  loose.  I 
wish  I  were  back  again  in  dear  old  mis- 
governed Scotland." 

They  continued  talking  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  and  Andrew,  led  on  by  Mr  Wayte  s 
questioning,  gave  his  companion  a  simple 
sketch  of  his  life,  in  which  Mr  Wayte 
seemed  to  be  deeply  interested.  At  last 
Mr  Wayte  appeared  to  fall  into  a  light 
slumber,  and  Andrew  gazed  for  a  long  time 
dreamily  at  his  haggard  but  noble  and  re- 
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fined  features,  and  speculated  on  his  mys- 
terious personality.  He  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  gruff  voices  in  the  street ;  after  a 
time  the  street  door  seemed  to  have  been 
opened ;  then  the  clatter  of  sabots  on  the 
staircase  was  heard ;  and  finally,  there  was 
a  loud  and  imperative  knocking  at  the  house 
door.  Andrew  roused  Mr  Wayte  and  said 
anxiously,  "  There  are  people  at  the  door 
wishing  to  get  in." 

A  succession  of  still  louder  knocks  con- 
firmed the  ominous  announcement. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  Mr  Wayte,  smiting 
his  hand  upon  his  brow. 

"  Have  you  any  weapons  ?  "  asked  Andrew, 
whose  stout  heart  began  to  reassert  itself. 

"  Nothing  but  a  sword-cane." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Andrew,  eagerly. 

"  Resistance  is  of  no  avail,"  said  Mr  Wayte. 
"  We  shall  be  arrested,  but  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope.  This  hellish  tyranny  cannot 
last  much  longer.  Be  prudent.  Remember, 
whatever  you  do  will  react  upon  the  Countess 
and  myself." 

The  dull  thud  of  some  battering  implement 
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upon  the  door  indicated  that  their  nocturnal 
visitants  were  tired  of  waiting. 

Mr  Wayte  went  to  the  door,  behind 
which  Catherine  was  by  this  time  crouch- 
ing in  alarm,  and  silently  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  demanded  in  a  firm 
tone. 

"  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law,"  was  the 
surly  reply. 

Mr  Wayte  opened  the  door,  and  then 
calmly  returned  to  his  own  room,  with  a 
gang  of  eight  individuals  at  his  heels.  They 
were  sansculottes  of  the  purest  type,  dirty, 
ragged,  and  armed  with  formidable  pikes. 
At  their  head  was  the  man  who  had  dogged 
their  footsteps  the  previous  morning.  He 
stepped  forward  to  Mr  Wayte  and  said, 
"  I  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law." 
He  then  advanced  to  Andrew  and  repeated 
the  same  formula. 

He  was  dressed  with  some  pretension  in 
a  blue  carmagnole,  a  white  waistcoat,  and 
red-striped  pantaloons,  and  he  wore  the  fox- 
skin  cap  affected  by  subaltern  functionaries. 
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His  manners  were  in  keeping  with  his  attire, 
and  free  from  the  coarse  brutality  shown  in 
every  word  and  gesture  of  his  satellites  ;  but 
his  mean  features  expressed  a  jeering  malig- 
nity and  a  cynical  enjoyment  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  were  more  menacing  than  their 
uncouth  and  unbridled  ferocity. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  demanded  Mr  Wayte, 
curtly. 

With  insolent  leisureliness  the  man  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  small  square  piece  of 
cardboard,  having  in  its  centre  the  image 
of  an  eye  engraved,  the  oval  of  which  en- 
closed the  word  Surveillance.  This  he  held 
up  to  Mr  Wayte's  gaze  with  an  impudent 
leer. 

"  Ah !  a  spy ! "  said  Mr  Wayte,  with  a 
contemptuous  shrug. 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  with  an  angry  gleam 
in  his  eye.  "  An  Observer  of  the  Public 
Spirit,  and  a  friend  of  the  eminently  vir- 
tuous Robespierre,  who  is  resolved  to  purge 
the  soil  of  France  of  vile  intriguers  and 
spies  of  Pitt." 

As  he  said  this  he  glanced  at  Andrew. 
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"  Of  what  am  I  accused  ? "  asked  Mr  Wayte, 
haughtily. 

"  Of  many  things,  but  chiefly  of  being  in 
connivance  with  the  ci-devante  Brissac,  and 
of  assisting  to  shelter  and  conceal  her  from 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  sovereign  people. 
The  ci-devant  De  Brissac  atoned  for  his 
infamy  yesterday,  and  being  an  affectionate 
husband  he  wishes  her  to  join  him.  Their 
heads  could  not  unfortunately  kiss  in  the 
basket  yesterday,  but " 

"  Peace,  vile  wretch  ! "  cried  Mr  Wayte, 
with  a  look  of  loathing.  "  What  are  you  % 
A  hyena  or  a  demon  ? " 

"  Pinion  these  two  wretches,"  said  the 
Observer  of  the  Public  Spirit,  with  a  bale- 
ful look  of  hatred,  "  while  I  search  for  the 
ci-devante." 

"  She  has  retired  to  rest,"  said  Mr  Wayte, 
anxiously. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  hideous  leer.  "It  is  more  appetising.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  ci-devante  in  a  charm- 
ing deshabille " 

The  last  word  ended  in  a  guttural  gasp, 
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for  Mr  Wayte  with  flashing  eyes  and  livid 
face  had  seized  him  by  the  throat.  Immedi- 
ately a  frightful  melee  ensued,  for  Andrew 
had  almost  simultaneously  sprung  at  the 
tallest  and  most  powerful  of  the  gang,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrench  the  pike  from  his 
hands ;  but  receiving  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
from  another  of  the  ruffians,  he  relinquished 
his  hold,  and  picking  up  a  chair  as  an  im- 
provised weapon,  shivered  it  to  fragments  on 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his  assailants. 
He  was  now  blind  to  all  consequences,  and 
seething  with  the  volcanic  rage  of  which 
only  good-tempered  men  are  capable  when 
goaded  to  desperation. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Wayte  and  the  spy  formed 
the  centre  of  a  struggling  group.  The  latter 
was  black  in  the  face,  and  his  convulsive 
struggles  were  becoming  fainter.  Andrew 
continued  to  ply  his  rnoulinet  with  remorse- 
less vigour,  and  two  of  the  band  had  sunk 
unconscious  on  the  floor,  when  a  couple  of 
sansculottes  stationed  at  the  door  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  any  inmate  of  the  house 
came  to   their    comrades'   assistance.      They 
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stood  for  a  moment  petrified  by  the  scene. 
The  spy  had  dropped  down  in  a  huddled 
heap,  breathing  stertorously.  Howls,  blas- 
phemies, and  the  panting  of  infuriated  men 
filled  the  room. 

The  two  sansculottes  at  the  door,  uttering 
a  yell,  rushed  into  the  fray. 

Suddenly  a  clear  sweet  voice  made  itself 
heard  through  the  tumult. 

"  Stop,  messieurs,  for  the  love  of  God ! 
I  give  myself  up." 

It  was  the  Countess,  standing  in  the  door- 
way with  scared  dilated  eyes  and  bleached 
cheeks.  She  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  journey, 
and  the  devoted  Catherine  was  standing 
behind  her  similarly  equipped.  Her  pathetic 
beauty  and  dignity  acted  like  a  spell.  The 
combatants  instinctively  ceased  fighting — like 
caged  animals  which  growlingly  desist  from 
internecine  strife  when  their  keeper  appears. 

"  We  give  ourselves  up,"  repeated  Mr 
Wayte,  almost  inarticulately.  His  clothes 
were  hanging  in  shreds,  and  the  blood 
was  trickling  down  from  a  pike -wound  in 
the  arm. 
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Andrew  was  in  even  a  sorrier  plight,  and 
as  his  excitement  abated,  the  pain  in  his  thigh 
made  itself  acutely  felt. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  he  and  Mr  Wayte 
had  their  arms  securely  bound  with  ropes 
brought  for  the  purpose.  The  Countess  had 
to  submit  to  the  same  indignity. 

The  spy,  having  had  his  head  well  doused 
with  a  ewerful  of  water,  struggled  back  to 
consciousness  and  sat  up.  He  rolled  his 
bloodshot  eyes  round  the  room,  and  fixed 
them  on  Mr  Wayte  with  a  glare  of  im- 
placable hatred.  Apparently  still  unable 
to  articulate,  he  made  an  impish  grimace 
and  feebly  imitated  the  act  of  sneezing, 
a  playful  symbol  then  in  vogue  for  the 
jerk  which  the  head  gave  when  struck 
by  the  descending  blade  of  the  guillotine. 
After  a  time  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  and  the 
first  use  he  made  of  his  vocal  organs  was 
to  whisper  huskily,  "  Why  was  torture 
abolished?"  It  was  evident  that,  had  it 
been  possible,  the  prisoners  would  have 
been    subjected    to    those    atrocities    which 
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the  chauffeurs  soon  after  began  to  perpe- 
trate upon  the  persons  of  unhappy  peasants 
in  order  to  extort  from  them  the  secret  of 
their  hidden  hoards. 

The  spy  then  turned  his  attention  to 
Catherine. 

"  Who  are  you,  pecore  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  officieuse  of  the  Countess.  I 
accompany  her." 

"  I  am  not  commissioned  to  arrest  you/' 
said  the  spy,  regretfully. 

"  No  matter.  I  go  with  Madame  the 
Countess,"  said  Catherine,  inflexibly. 

"  Trap  cVdbondance  ne  nuit  jamais"  said 
the  spy,  with  a  grin.  As  the  prisoners 
were  marched  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, they  were  repeatedly  prodded  by 
the  avenging  pikes  of  their  captors,  os- 
tensibly to  accelerate  their  movements.  A 
small  detachment  of  the  first  garde  de 
section,  which  was  encountered  on  the  way, 
was  sent  back  to  pick  up  the  sansculottes 
whose  injuries  had  prevented  them  from 
accompanying  their  comrades. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  prison, 
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a  number  of  citizen  guards  dozing  upon 
stone  seats  outside  the  entrance  staggered 
to  their  feet  and  received  the  party  with 
loud  acclamations.  Roused  by  the  din,  the 
guichetier  opened  the  little  wicket  in  the 
iron  gate  and  reconnoitred  the  visitors. 

"  Ouvre  done,  faineant,"  growled  the  spy, 
in  a  tone  of  exhaustion. 

" Fiehe-moi  la  paix,"  retorted  the  porter, 
sullenly,  as  he  slowly  opened  the  heavy 
gates. 

The  prisoners  then  entered  the  gloomy 
portals. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SIMPSON    DISAPPEARS. 

Members  of  the  "gentler  sex,"  it  must  be 
diffidently  confessed,  when  acting  in  some 
collective  or  associated  capacity,  very  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  lack  of  those  estimable 
qualities  with  which  they  are  individually 
endowed,  —  even  as  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances, in  themselves  harmless,  beneficial, 
or  even  agreeable  to  the  senses,  form,  when 
combined  according  to  a  certain  formula, 
a  pungent,  nauseous,  or  noxious  compound. 
A  ladies  committee,  a  gathering  of  an 
emancipated  sisterhood,  a  Dorcas  meeting, 
a  feminine  tea-party,  are  not  always  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  charity,  humility, 
or  amiability ;    and  if  women   are  ever   in- 
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vested  with  the  proud  privilege  of  the 
suffrage  (a  privilege  fortunately  independent 
of  any  natural  fitness),  another  Aristophanes 
will  undoubtedly  find  abundant  material  for 
a  second  '  Ecclesiazusas.'  The  social  state  and 
the  political  organism  being,  according  to 
Aristotle,  evolved  from  the  family,  the  com- 
bination even  of  a  wife  and  a  mother-in-law, 
as  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  cabal,  is  de- 
precated by  every  Briton  who  values  his 
freedom. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  "  de  mini- 
mis non  curat  lex "  ;  but  science  adopts  a 
precisely  opposite  principle,  proceeding  from 
the  simplest  elements,  molecules,  and  forces ; 
and,  therefore,  the  effects  of  feminine  as- 
sociation may  most  appropriately  be  studied 
in  the  synthetic  affinities  of  the  inchoate 
woman,  popularly  designated  the  Girl ;  and 
if  so,  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school  affords 
a  very  suitable  field  for  scientific  observation. 
And  it  will  be  found  that  these  charming 
creatures,  destined  in  a  few  years  to  inspire 
a  sonnet,  ravage  a  heart,  delight  a  lover, 
and     bless     a     husband,     sometimes     (how 
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cautious  a  novelist  must  be  on  such  a  sub- 
ject !)  display  spite,  jealousy,  detraction, 
arrogance  (or  alternatively,  virtuous  indig- 
nation, emulation,  candour,  and  self-respect), 
as  much  as  they  display  impulsive  tender- 
ness and  tentative  affection,  expressing  itself 
in  schoolgirl  friendships,  which  are  to  the 
master-passion  what  sweetly  acidulated  lem- 
onade is  to  wine.  But,  not  to  lose  ourselves 
in  such  a  delicate  province  of  metaphysics, 
let  us  hasten  to  apply  this  tedious  exordium. 

Bell  was  now  installed  in  Manhym  House, 
and  had  ample  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  the  young  persons  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded  had  not  yet  reached  the  angelic 
state  into  which  a  lover's  imagination  trans- 
lates them,  and  that  these  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perideswere  still  raw  and  sour.  Her  occasional 
rusticities  and  solecisms,  her  Scotch  accent, 
her  ignorance  of  polite  accomplishments,  the 
obscurity  of  her  origin,  her  presumed  poverty, 
all  suj)plied  a  text  for  mischievous  comment, 
insidious  questioning,  sly  insinuation,  and 
thinly  veiled  contempt. 

Then  she  was  most  objectionably  and  in- 
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congruously  beautiful,  and  soon  proved  her- 
self   possessed    of  superior   abilities    and    a 
wide  knowledge  of  English  literature.     Now, 
in  a  school  these  are   complicating   circum- 
stances.      In    society,    Lady    Featherhead, 
however   stupid,    takes   precedence    of    Mrs 
Lepida    Smith,    however    clever    the    latter 
may  be  ;  and  Lady  Beauregard,  though  an 
animated  Venus  of  Milo,  must  give  the  pas 
to  the  Duchess  of  Vilainechose,  who  is  what 
her  female  friends  in  moments  of  expansion 
call   a    "  fright."       But    in    a    school,    where 
there   is    a    closer    play   of    inter  -  relation, 
natural  advantages  assert  themselves  to  the 
detriment  of  rank,  birth,  and  social  position. 
So  that  Miss  Honoria  Beauchamp,  hitherto 
the    acknowledged    beauty    of    the    school, 
trembled  for  her  supremacy  when  Bell  ap- 
peared ;  and  Miss  Lydia  de  Witte,  of  Dutch 
extraction  and  Dutch  build,  who  wrote  sat- 
irical verses,  and  was  known  to  be  composing 
a   romance    entitled    '  The    Burgomaster    of 
Ghent/  felt  compelled  to  devote  herself  to 
her  studies  more  assiduously,  and  to  bring 
her  spelling  up  to  date. 
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Bell's  first  experiences,  therefore,  were 
fraught  with  bitterness  and  humiliation ; 
and  she  would  often  have  been  reduced  to 
despair,  had  not  Miss  Lucinda  from  the 
outset  shown  her  special  kindness  and 
consideration.  She  had  speedily  detected 
Bell's  natural  aptitude  for  music,  and  had 
applied  herself  to  develop  it  with  all  a 
teacher's  enthusiasm  for  a  promising  pupil, 
and  all  the  practised  skill  which  she 
possessed. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Bell,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
teach  you,"  she  said  one  day.  "  Your  ear 
is  so  good  that  you  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
avoid  discords.  My  ear  also,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  extremely  sensitive.  Conceive,  then,  the 
misery  I  have  to  endure,  teaching  some  of 
my  pupils  who  seem  to  be  afflicted  with 
tone  -  blindness.  It  is  a  case  of  Pegasus 
drawing  a  cart  along  a  very  rough  country- 
road.  Nevertheless,  Pegasus  is  all  the 
stronger  for  the  drudgery." 

Bell  always  liked  to  listen  to  the  worthy 
lady.  Her  very  eccentricities,  her  affecta- 
tions,  and  second-hand  pedantries  were  in- 
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teresting  and  almost  lovable — for,  despite 
them  all,  she  was  full  of  true  womanliness ; 
and  if  her  talk  was  stilted,  her  feelings  were 
sincere  and  true.  Then,  though  she  was 
not  exempt  from  artificiality,  she  had  a  deep 
and  genuine  love  for  every  form  of  beauty, 
and  was  indeed  a  Corinna,  though  in  very 
tight  stays.  There  was,  besides,  a  perennial 
youthfulness  in  her  tone  of  sentiment,  which 
appealed  to  Bell's  own  youth.  In  addition, 
her  culture  and  attainments  commanded 
respect.  She  really  was  an  accomplished 
musician ;  and  it  was  characteristic  that  her 
favourite  composer  was  Haydn.  Handel, 
indeed,  she  admired,  but  from  a  distance. 
He  was  "  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow," 
a  Jupiter  Tonans,  a  Bombastes  Furioso. 
"  Give  me,"  she  would  say,  "  my  freakish 
Mercury.  Haydn,  my  dear,  is  to  Handel 
what  Watteau  is  to  Salvator  Rosa.  A 
projws  of  which,  would  you  like  to  learn 
painting  ? " 

"  I  have  enough   to  do,   madam,   without 
adding  to  my  difficulties,"  said  Bell. 

"  Quite    right.       And    after    all,    painting 
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does  not  stimulate  the  imagination  as  music 
does.  The  azure  of  the  iEgean  is  here," 
she  said,  laying  her  finger  on  her  smooth 
white  brow.  "  I  have  never  seen  in  Art 
or  Nature  the  landscapes  of  my  midsummer 
nights'  dreams.  And  as  Thebes  rose  to 
Amphion's  music,  so  enchanted  towers  and 
battlements  and  palaces,  filled  with  beauty 
and  chivalry,  are  evoked  by  the  magic  wand 
of  harmony.  When  I  play  a  stately  march, 
I  see  glorious  pageants  and  processions.  Is 
not  that  your  feeling,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Indeed  no,  madam.  I  only  wonder  if 
I  shall  ever  be  able  to  marshal  the  dreadful 
chords  as  you  do." 

"  Art  is  long,  my  dear ;  but  you  are  young 
— priceless  privilege  !  Yet  our  age  is  not 
counted  by  our  years.  I  sometimes  think," 
she  went  on,  with  pensive  melancholy,  "  that 
I  shall  grow  old  all  at  once ;  that  this  heart, 
which,  notwithstanding  early  sorrows,  still 
beats  to  the  joy  of  life,  will  crumble  into 
ashes  in  a  moment." 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed,  and  one  morn- 
ing Bell  received  a  very  ill-spelt  letter  from 
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Peggy  Morrison,  informing  her  that  Mr  Simp- 
son had  disappeared.  He  had  announced 
to  Peggy  his  intention  of  going  to  Ports- 
mouth on  business,  but  expected  to  be  back 
in  a  few  days.  More  than  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed,  and  he  had  neither  returned  nor 
written.  Meanwhile  the  money  he  had  left 
with  her  was  exhausted,  and  the  landlord 
of  the  Folly  was  evidently  becoming  sus- 
picious. Mr  Simpson  had  told  her  that 
he  would  probably  stay  at  the  Blue  Boar 
or  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  and  she  had 
written  to  the  landlords  of  these  inns,  but 
had  received  no  reply.  What  was  she 
to  do  ? 

Bell  communicated  the  contents  of  this 
letter  to  the  Misses  Cholmondeley,  and  Miss 
Lucinda  at  once  proposed  to  accompany  Bell 
to  the  Folly  and  make  more  detailed  in- 
quiries. Her  elder  sister  looked  at  first  very 
dubious,  and  interposed  objections,  but  at 
last  reluctantly  consented.  Next  morning, 
accordingly,  Miss  Lucinda  and  Bell  jDrepared 
to  set  out. 

"  But  as  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods," 
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said  Miss  Lucinda,  in  her  high-flown  way, 
"  wore  a  disguise  to  hide  her  divine  nature,  so 
you,  my  dear  young  friend,  must  dress  very 
plainly,  and  wrap  your  gentility  in  a  cloud. 
Do  you  know,  this  excursion  attracts  me, 
and  wakens  romantic  ideas.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  often  longed  to  roam  the 
world  with  a  kindred  spirit.  It  is  the  very 
irony  of  fate  that  I  should  teach  the  use  of 
the  globes,  when  I  know  them  only  theoreti- 
cally. It  is  to  be  free  of  infinite  space,  and 
yet  bounded  in  a  nutshell.  A  snail,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  emblem  of  domesticity ;  and 
indeed,  my  dearest  Bell,  we  women  lead  a 
snail-like  existence.  But,  thank  heaven, 
thought  is  free  !  And  after  all,  Sappho  and 
Corinna  lived  in  a  tiny  island.  Art  is  in- 
dependent of  surroundings." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  mine  host 
of  the  Folly  when  a  hackney-coach  deposited 
the  two  ladies  at  the  door  of  that  hostelry. 
He  reverentially  conducted  them  up-stairs  to 
a  little  parlour  with  a  balcony  overlooking 
the  river,  and  informed  Peggy,  who  was 
ruefully  haunting  the  kitchen,  that   a   Miss 
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Simpson  with  another  lady  had  come  to 
see  her.  Peggy  rushed  up  the  stairs  with 
clumsy  agility,  and  on  entering  the  parlour, 
incontinently  burst  into  tears.  Her  weep- 
ing was  not  graceful,  and  Miss  Lucinda 
shook  her  head  disapprovingly.  But  Bell 
soon  restored  the  worthy  creature  to  some 
degree  of  composure,  and  a  long  conversation 
followed,  from  which  Bell  gathered  serious 
grounds  for  uneasiness. 

"  I  doubt,  madam,"  she  said,  after  an  in- 
terval of  troubled  reflection,  "  I  must  go  to 
Portsmouth  with  this  poor  girl  and  investi- 
gate the  matter." 

"Could  she  not  go  herself?"  whispered 
Miss  Lucinda.  "  Methinks  she  would  be 
safe  even  among  the  Kalmucks." 

"  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  Mr  Simpson's 
fate,  particularly  on  my  aunt's  account." 

"  Well,  we  shall  consult  my  sister.  She 
has  a  masculine  mind.  And  now  for  an 
impromptu  meal.  The  inward  monitor,  alas  ! 
so  much  more  powerful  than  conscience,  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  not  dined.  Do  you 
know,   I   feel  as   if  I  were    a  very  dashing 
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creature  to-day  ?  And  that  suggests  the  idea 
that  no  dramatist  to  my  knowledge  has 
ever  depicted  a  frisky  duenna.  There  is 
scope  in  that  idea,  is  there  not  ? " 

"It  is  a  lamb-like  friskiness,  dear  madam." 

"  A  propos,  lamb  and  mint  -  sauce  are 
perhaps  procurable.  And  a  doigtee  of  wine, 
port  wine,  Ausonian  wine  !  You  shake  your 
head  ?  What !  we  exchange  parts  ;  you  are 
the  duenna  now.  Well,  well,  we  women  must 
not  put  our  head  too  far  out  of  our  prison 
window.  What  would  my  sister  say,  to  hear 
me  talk  in  this  way !  Pray  send  Miss 
Peggy  away,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper ;  "  she 
is  spoiling  my  appetite." 

Bell  accordingly  gave  Peggy  some  in- 
structions about  dinner,  and  the  young 
woman  withdrew. 

"I  breathe  freely,"  said  Miss  Lucinda. 
"  She  affects  me  like  that  little  Miss 
Bridgman,  who  perpetually  strikes  false 
notes.  It  is  perhaps  a  dreadful  thing  to  say, 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  wicked  musicians 
go  to  a  circle  of  Inferno  where  little 
diablotins  practise   on   badly   tuned   harpsi- 
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chords.      But    really,   ugly  maids    ought    to 
be  kept  in  nunneries." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Lucinda 
enjoyed  herself  at  the  Folly.  The  dinner 
was  good,  the  doigtee  of  port,  sipped 
with  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  relish,  was 
truly  "  Ausonian,"  and  the  drive  home  was 
exhilarating.  But  she  had  carefully  indued 
the  boarding  -  school  buckram  before  she 
rejoined  her  sister.  The  elder  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley  was  duly  taken  into  consultation, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Bell  should  go 
to  Portsmouth,  accompanied  by  Peggy  of 
course,  and  under  the  care  of  the  gar- 
dener, a  tolerably  well-preserved  old  man 
of  seventy,  who  was  allowed  to  do  exactly 
as  he  pleased,  being  far  too  deaf  to  re- 
ceive instructions.  To  explain  to  him  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  Bell's  journey  was  a  task  which  re- 
duced Miss  Cholmondeley  to  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,  and  compelled  the  subsequent 
administration  of  Hungary  water,  sal -vol- 
atile, and  finally  a  thimbleful  of  cognac, 
which    Miss    Lucinda    prescribed    with    the 
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nearest    and    most    delicate    approach    to    a 
wink  that  was  conceivable. 

"  That  man  is  really  a  prodigy  of  deaf- 
ness," said  Miss  Cholmondeley.  "  I  told 
him  he  was  to  pay  the  young  ladies  great 
respect,  and  be  very  discreet.  '  Oh,  ay,' 
he  replied,  '  I'll  pay  for  what  the  young 
ladies  get  to  eat.'  Then,  when  I  screamed 
out  to  him — remind  me,  Lucinda,  to  send 
for  some  throat  lozenges — that  if  he  saw 
any  young  fellow  speak  to  them,  he  was  to 
interfere  and  call  a  constable,  he  got  quite 
indignant,  and  said  he  had  no  fear  of  any 
constable,  young  or  old.  However,  he  is  a 
very  worthy  old  man,  thoroughly  respectable 
and  perfectly  sober.  All  the  same,  my  dear 
Miss  Bell,  this  wild  -  goose  chase  of  yours 
renders  me  very  uneasy.  It  really  ap- 
proaches the  verge  of  impropriety,  or  at 
least  imprudence,  and  positively  must  not 
occur  again,  on  any  pretext  whatever." 

The  journey  to  Portsmouth,  however,  was 
safely  and  uneventfully  accomplished.  After 
she  had  secured  rooms  at  a  quiet  and  respect- 
able inn  recommended  by  Miss  Cholmondeley, 
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who  had  made  careful  inquiries.  Bell  set  out 
for  the  Blue  Boar,  with  Peggy  at  her  side  and 
old  Simon  following  at  a  respectful  distance 
in  the  rear. 

But  no  person  answering  to  the  name  or 
personal  appearance  of  Simpson  had  lodged 
at  the  Blue  Boar. 

"We  must  try  the  Pig  and  Whistle, 
Peggy,"  said  Bell,  blushing.  "  What  an 
absurd  name  for  an  inn !  Really,  Simon 
must  inquire  the  way  to  it." 

On  her  opening  communications  with  old 
Simon  with  this  view,  he  appeared  to  have 
a  dim  idea  at  first  that  he  was  to  have  roast 
pig  or  griskins  for  dinner,  and  signified  his 
approval  with  alacrity. 

"What's  the  use  o'  talkin  to  the  doited 
auld  bladderskate  ? "  said  Peggy,  in  indig- 
nant desperation.  "  I'll  hae  to  ask  the 
way  mysei'." 

Which  she  did  with  immediate  success, 
though  she  had  to  reprove  her  informant  for 
levity  in  giving  the  necessary  directions. 

The  inn  so  denominated  was  near  the 
harbour,    and    evidently    a    place    of   resort 
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mainly  for  seamen,  a  number  of  whom 
were  lounging  round  the  entrance  talking 
to  the  landlord  —  a  stout  man,  eupeptic 
and  good  -  humoured  —  Jonas  Combe  by 
name. 

On  Bell  inquiring  whether  a  Mr  Simpson 
was  staying  or  had  recently  been  staying 
at  the  inn,  he  said  that  no  one  of  that 
name  had  been  accommodated  there.  She 
reflected  for  a  moment,  and,  thinking  that 
Mr  Simpson  might  possibly  have  assumed 
a  different  name  from  prudential  motives, 
she  rapidly  described  his  personal  appear- 
ance. Jonas  scratched  his  head  and  rumin- 
ated for  a  few  minutes,  while  Peggy  gazed 
open-mouthed  at  him,  and  old  Simon  stood 
leaning  on  a  very  stout  and  knobby  stick, 
and  eyeing  the  sailors  with  a  very  stern 
and  forbidding  look. 

"Red  hair  did  you  say,  miss,  and  bushy- 
like?" 

Bell  nodded  eagerly. 

"  There's  a  man  up-stairs  the  very  moral 
of  that :  he  says  he's  chief  mate  of  the 
brig  Thespis Did  you  ever  hear  of  that 
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brig,  Bill  ? "  he  broke  off,  addressing  a 
swarthy  seaman  who  was  listening  to  the 
colloquy. 

Bill  expectorated  mildly,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  no  brig  of  that  name 
was  afloat. 

"Ah,  well,  no  matter,"  said  Jonas.  "  To 
my  mind,  he's  a  cracked  harum  -  scarum 
fellow.  He's  on  his  land  -  tacks,  you  see, 
miss." 

"On  his  land-tacks,  sir?" 

"  Yes ;  bowsing  the  jib  pretty  constant. 
Bill  here  could  tell  us  what  that  means." 

Bill  laughed,  and  in  picturesque  language 
intimated  a  wish  that  he  had  a  proper 
chance  of  putting  his  theory  in  practice. 
At  present,  however,  his  ship  was  "  in  the 
doldrums,"  "  not  a  shot  in  the  locker," 
"going  to  leeward  like  a  Dutch  lugger." 
"  In  the  bilboes,  if  your  ladyship  will  ex- 
cuse me." 

Bell  was  becoming  nervous,  and  after  be- 
stowing half-a-crown  upon  the  seaman,  who 
doffed  his  cap  and  gave  her  a  bow  and  a 
scrape,  she  requested  the  landlord  to  let  her 
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have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the 
mate  of  the  brig  Thespis  was  her  uncle. 

He  accordingly  led  the  way  up  a  narrow 
staircase  and  tapped  at  a  door  on  the  first 
landing. 

"  Come  in,"  growled  a  deep  voice. 

Jonas  opened  the  door  and  exposed  to 
view  a  short  thick-set  man  with  flagrantly 
red  hair,  who  was  seated  at  the  open  win- 
dow, his  feet  projecting  outwards  over  the 
sill,  and  with  a  bottle  of  Hollands  conveni- 
ently placed  on  a  small  table  at  his  elbow. 
He  turned  his  head  round — but  he  was  not 
Mr  Simpson  ! 

No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  Bell 
than  he  swiftly  withdrew  his  legs  from  the 
window  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  By  sooty  Vulcan  and  his  forge ! "  he 
exclaimed,  clapping  an  enormous  hand  over 
his  heart.  "  Venus  in  person !  Let  me 
wor-r-rship  thee,"  and  he  dropped  on  one 
knee,  hugging  his  bosom  and  agitating  his 
body  from  side  to  side  to  express  melo- 
dramatic ecstasy. 

Jonas  burst  into  a  rollicking  laugh,  while 
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Bell,  pale  and  trembling,  had  only  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  falter,  "  He  is  not  the  man." 
"  '  He  is  not  the  man  ! '  repeated  the 
strange  being,  springing  to  his  feet  again, 
folding  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  sum- 
moning an  awful  frown. 

"  Nay,  erring  Venus,  mate  of  limping  smith, 
Smirched  with  his  coaly  cheeks  and  grimy  lips, 
And  pining  for  a  more  ambrosial  bliss  ; 
Beholding  here  this  frame  of  manliest  mould, 
Dar'st  thou  to  say  that  I  am  not  the  man  ? " 

Peggy  here  gave  a  slight  scream,  and 
stared  at  him  with  open  mouth  and  a 
squint  aggravated  by  terror. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ? "  continued  the 
chief  mate  of  the  brig  Thespis  in  a  hissing 
voice. 

"  What  blot  on  womankind  offends  my  eyes  ? 
A  vaunt,  thou  climax  of  deformity  ! 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  with, — thou  hast  but  usurped 
Those  glassy  balls  which  urchins  in  their  sports 
Do  knuckle  down  at  in  congenial  mud ; 
Eyes  whose  discordant  axis  doth  deny 
All  visual  canons,  and  doth  make  thy  glance 
A  random  shaft — a  mocking  parallax  ! 
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Jonas,  fetch  a  couple  of  glasses  for  the 
ladies." 

Bell,  who  would  have  precipitately  re- 
treated had  she  not  felt  that  she  owed  an 
apology  for  the  intrusion,  here  ventured  to 
say  in  a  gentle  and  conciliatory  tone — 

"Pray  excuse  me,  sir.  I  am  in  search  of 
my  uncle." 

"  Uncle,  quotha  !  "  interposed  the  whimsi- 
cal personage. 

"  Oft  have  I  searched  for  him,  and  found  him  too  ! 
Three  balls  triangularly  set  on  high 
Are  his  heraldic  blazon.     He's  a  knave 
Beyond  redemption ;  he  would  pawn  his  soul 
For  a  mere  doit — unnatural  uncle,  pah  ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  said 
Bell. 

The  mate  of  the  brig  Thespis  waved  his 
hand  deprecatingly. 

"  If  Zephyr  with  her  azure-tissued  wings 
Molests  the  morning  roses  dew-besprent " 


(Here  he  apjDlied  the  metaphor  by  pointing 
to  the  bottle  of  Hollands. ) 
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"  If  music  soft  of  falling  water  vex 
The  mid-day  dreamer  under  shady  trees ; 
If  the  rich  goblet  brimming  o'er  with  wine 
Offend  the  traveller's  thirst-fevered  lips, — 
Then,  maiden  exquisite,  but  not  till  then, 
Wilt  thou  disturb  the  beauty-loving  Player." 

So  declaiming,  he  made  a  low  bow. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself — Ralph 
Mandeville,  actor,  heavy  villain,  well  known 
hie  et  ubique.  That's  the  humour  of  it. 
Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
Ho !    Skinker,  fetch  the  ruby  bliss." 

Bell  thanked  him  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. Then  she  bowed  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  solemnly  placed  his  forefinger 
against  his  nose,  and  as  Bell  descended 
the  stairs  she  heard  his  deep-toned  guffaws 
of  laughter. 

"  He's  a  rare  chap  that,"  said  Jonas,  smil- 
ing, "  but  he  means  no  harm." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  murmured  Bell, 
anxiously. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  a  tall  gentle- 
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man  was  standing,  meditatively  tapping  his 
riding -boots  with  his  whip.  He  turned 
quickly  round  on  hearing  her  voice,  and 
Bell,  with  a  sudden  start,  recognised  Lord 
Wimpole. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

LORD   WIMPOLE    DISCOURSES    ON    LOVE. 

Lord  Wimpole's  demeanour  on  meeting  Bell 
was  studiously  correct  and  reserved.  He 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  then  said  to  the 
landlord — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  know  this  lady. 
Favour  us  with  a  room  where  we  may  con- 
verse undisturbed." 

"  I  hardly  think  that  necessary,"  said  Bell, 
with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Isabel,"  said  Lord 
Wimpole,  "  if  I  venture  to  think  you  are 
mistaken.  What  I  have  to  say,  however, 
demands  no  privacy,  if  your  maid  is  sensible 
and  discreet." 

Here   he  bowed   slightly  to   Peggy,   who 
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made  a  reverential  curtsey.  At  this  juncture 
old  Simon  apparently  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  interfere.  Shaking  his  formidable 
stick  at  Lord  Wimpole,  he  said  as  sternly  as 
his  attenuated  treble  permitted,  "  Go  away, 
sir — go  away  !  " 

"Who  is  this  venerable  relic?"  asked 
Lord  Wimpole,  with  a  smile. 

"  Pray  excuse  him,"  said  Bell,  with  crim- 
soned cheeks.  "It  is  old  Simon,  our  gar- 
dener, who  is  taking  charge  of  us.  He  is 
frightfully  deaf " 

"  Ah,  I  understand." 

Then  addressing  the  old  man,  he  said — 

"  Go  and  get  a  bottle  of  cider,  old  friend." 

"  Yes,  I  see  you're  aside  her,  and  it's  against 
the  rules.    Go  away,  or  I'll  fetch  a  constable." 

"You  donnered  auld  gowk!"  screamed 
Peggy,  with  an  apologetic  glance  at  Lord 
Wimpole ;  "  gang  inside,  and  do  as  his  lord- 
ship tells  ye." 

"  Keep  your  stick  company,  my  ancient," 
said  Jonas,  leading  him  into  the  inn,  "  till  I 
attend  to  the  ladies  and  gentleman.  This 
way,    if    your    Honour    pleases ; "    and    he 
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beckoned    the    little    party    up-stairs    with 
deferential  civility. 

He  ushered  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
comfortably  furnished  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  harbour. 

"  You  may  bring  a  bottle  of  hock,  and 
some  lemonade  and  biscuits — I  know  your 
abstemious  habits,  Miss  Isabel." 

"  Very  good,  your  Honour ; "  and  Jonas 
withdrew. 

"  What  say  you  to  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing, my  dear  young  friend  ? "  asked  Lord 
Wimpole,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  presume  to  think  that  it  can  hardly 
be  accidental." 

"  It  would  not  strain  probabilities  to 
regard  it  as  such.  This  is  a  small  island, 
though  it  makes  a  great  noise  in  the  world. 
But  your  conjecture  is  correct.  I  came 
here  because  I  was  anxious  about  you.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  calling  at  Manhym  House 
yesterday.  I  know  the  worthy  ladies.  In 
fact,  Miss  Lucinda  was  engaged  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  officer,  who  was  killed  in  action 
a    good    many    years    ago.       Poor    Hugh  ! 

VOL.  II.  s 
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he  was  a  gallant  fellow.  Alas !  my  dear 
Isabel,  the  deaths  of  our  friends  are  the 
mile-stones  on  our  life's  journey.  Well,  well ! 
Miss  Cholmondeley  told  me  where  you  had 
gone,  and  I  became  uneasy.     So  here  I  am." 

"  Your  lordship  is  too  kind." 

"  Obtrusive,  perhaps  you  mean.  That  is 
why  we  say,  '  Deliver  me  from  my  friends  ! ' 
It  is  so  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
kindness  and  persecution." 

"  I  have  not  so  many  friends  that  I  should 
resent  their  well-meant  importunity." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  convert  an  oppor- 
tunity into  an  importunity." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  That's  right.  And  as  you  are  so  lonely 
in  this  wilderness  of  a  world,  look  upon  me 
as  a  brother,  deputy  father,  guardian,  and 
friend.  Perhaps  one  word  would  suffice  for 
all  these  functions,  but  I  dare  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity.  But  here  comes 
the  landlord  with  the  refreshments." 

"  This  is  a  fine  day,  your  Honour,"  said 
Jonas,  depositing  his  tray  upon  the  table  and 
proceeding  to  open  the  bottles. 
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"  A  divine  day,"  said  Lord  Wimpole,  with 
a  smiling  glance  at  Bell. 

"  I  don't  often  have  the  quality  visiting 
my  poor  house." 

"  Your  house  is  very  tolerable  indeed,  my 
friend,  and  your  hock  is  good.  Oblige  me 
by  making  the  old  man  down-stairs  comfort- 
able.    He  is  this  young  lady's  attendant." 

"  Now  as  regards  Simpson's  disappear- 
ance," said  Lord  Wimpole,  when  Jonas  had 
retired,  "  there  are  several  alternative  sup- 
positions. He  may  be  working  off  the  effects 
of  a  spell  of  hard  drinking.  Freedom  has  a 
very  heady  effect  on  men  like  him.  Or 
again,  he  may  have  been  pressed.  Or  he 
may  have  succumbed  to  personal  violence. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged 
to  a  secret  society  (one  of  "my  own  servants 
insinuated  himself  into  it),  and  the  decrees 
of  such  a  Vehmgericht  are  sometimes  san- 
guinary. That  is,  however,  somewhat  un- 
likely. Still,  it  is  conceivable.  Then,  you 
must  remember  that  men  do  disappear  some- 
times for  long  intervals,  sometimes  for  ever." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  ?  " 
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"Yes,  men  tire  of  the   sameness  of  their 
lives    and    the    unblinking     observation     of 
their  fellows,  and  vanish  for  a  season.     We 
are.  after    all,  only   half- reclaimed   nomads. 
There    is    in    civilised    man   a   relic  of  the 
aboriginal    savage ;    he   loves   to    plunge,  as 
it    were,    into    the    mysterious    woods,    and 
range   awav   from   artificial   clearings.       Our 
ways  are  not  our  own,  if  they  can  be  fol- 
lowed ;    our    thoughts    are   not    our    own,   if 
they  can  be  guessed ;    and  so  at  times  we 
wish    to    commune    with    ourselves,   to    hug 
our    inner    self    in    quiet    seclusion.       This 
tendency    has    made    hermits    and   monks ; 
but  it  also  makes  plain  unspeculative  beings 
at  times  rush  away  into  unknown  places  and 
live    alone    or    amid    strangers  —  a    concrete 
solitude — till  the  fit  wears  off.     And  it  is  a 
wholesome   tiling,  after   all.      In  the  bustle 
of    social    life    we    have    no    time    to   know 
ourselves.      A    ship    has   now   and   then    to 
anchor   in   some   quiet  bay   to  get   its   com- 
passes adjusted  and  corrected.     Even  young 
ladies,  habituated  though  they  are  to  social 
restraints,"  he  went  on  smiling,  "  feel,  I  am 
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sure,  an  occasional  longing  to  retire  to  some 
'  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  contiguity 
of  shade,'  peopled  (if  I  may  use  a  paradox) 
by  one,  or  the  thoughts  of  one.  Am  I 
wrong  { 

"  I  have  been  for  so  short  a  time  a  young 
lady  that  I  hardly  know,"  said  Bell ;  and 
she  smiled  demurely. 

"  Oh,  the  ingenious  evasion  !  " 
"  But  are  we  not  digressing,  my  lord  ? " 
"  Of  course  we  are.  And  why  not  ?  Tis 
like  this.  I  have  sat  in  a  punt  fishing, 
the  line  in  my  hand,  the  hook  and  bait 
fathoms  below — I  tethered,  as  it  were,  to 
that  hook,  but  my  thoughts  roaming  the 
world.  We  are  trying  to  hook  Simpson, 
but  in  the  meantime  our  minds  are  occupied 
with  much  more  important  themes.  One 
man  more  or  less  in  the  world — what  does 
it  matter  ?  For  the  present  there  are  only 
two  foci  in  this  empty  ellipse  of  a  world, 
you  and  myself." 

"  It  sounds  very  heartless,  my  lord." 
"Very  likely.     I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
man  of  feeling." 
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"  You  do  yourself  gross  injustice,  my  lord, 
if  you  will  pardon  me,"  said  Bell.  "  But, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  fancied  you  knew 
something  of  Mr  Simpson's  whereabouts." 

"  Why  did  you  think  that  ?  " 

"I  understand  there  was  an  altercation 
between  you  and  him." 

"  Ah,  I  see !  And  you  fancied  I  had 
suppressed  him  ?  My  dear  child,  how 
melodramatic  ! " 

"  Oh,  not  suppressed  him  !  "  exclaimed  Bell, 
with  a  distressed  look.  "  I  know  you  in- 
capable of  that." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  his  face 
wore  a  gloomy  expression. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  I  could  never 
suppress  a  man ;  but,  if  necessary,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  destroy  him  in  a  loyal 
way." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  do  not  say  .  so  !  '  Thou 
shalt  not  kill'  forbids  duelling  as  much  as 
any  other  form  of  murder." 

"  Then  helium,  which,  as  you  know,  is  only 
duellum,  is  also  forbidden  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  I  do    not   think   a   patriotic 
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war   is    on    the    same    footing   as    a  private 
duel." 

'  We  are  involving  ourselves  in  questions 
of  casuistry,  my  dear  Isabel.  And  besides, 
we  are  digressing  again.  I  see  your  humble 
duenna  has  fallen  asleep." 

It  was  true ;  poor  Peggy  had  succumbed 
to  fatigue,  and,  seated  in  her  comfortable 
chair,  was  nodding  with  little  spasmodic 
jerks  and  snorts. 

Lord  Wimpole  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
Bell,  who  half  involuntarily  shrank  back. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Isabel  ? "  he 
asked,  softly. 

"  I  think  I  am,  a  little,"  she  replied,  with 
a  faint  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  You  oscillate  between  fear  and  trust  ?  " 

"  Something  like  that,  sir." 

"  You  do  trust  me  in  some  measure  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  would  fain  trust  you  more. 
But  between  us,  as  you  know,  there  is  a 
gulf  of  reticence." 

"  I  comprehend  the  allusion  ;  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  you  must  trust  me  more 
before  I  can  trust  you  with  my  secrets." 
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"  'Tis  a  one-sided  bargain,  sir." 

"  Granted.  But  I  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  our  relations  will  involve  no  bargain- 
ing. The  heart  makes  no  bargains.  Is  this 
not  possible,  that  a  maid  should  so  love  a 
man  as  to  believe  him  radically  good  de- 
spite appearances  and  the  damning  testi- 
mony of  facts  ? " 

"  You  would  have  her  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise  ? " 

"  We  all  live  there  :  the  vanity  of  our 
pursuits  is  not  greater  than  the  satisfac- 
tion they  give  us.  Nothing  but  the  death- 
rattle  in  his  throat  convicts  man  of  his 
folly.  But  no  !  not  a  fool's  paradise. 
Society  calls  a  man  bad,  but  love  knows 
better.  Love  does  what  society  will  not 
do  —  calculate  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  malice  of  fate.  My  Beatrice  would 
believe  all  things,  hope  all  things.  Her 
pure  thoughts  would  purge  me  with  hyssop. 
I  should  undergo  a  transformation,  till  at 
the  last  she  would  say  of  my  dead  self — 

*  Full  fathom  five  "  my  lover  "  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made : 
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Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Xothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs ' 

That  is,  pure  sweet  beings  like  herself,— 

1  Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  them  :  Ding-dong,  bell.' 

She  would  know  me  so  well  that  nothing 
would  dismay  her,  not  even  my  confessions. 
Then  I  should  love  her  so  well  that  she 
would  forgive  me  everything  —  even  the 
loss  of  her  illusions.  But  where  is  such  a 
Beatrice  to  be  found  ?  " 

Was  he  conscious  that  he  had  already 
stirred  her  heart  when  he  thus  discoursed 
on  the  metaphysics  of  love  ?  Did  he  detect 
love's  dawning  courage  as  well  as  its  devo- 
tion in  her  tender  eyes  ?  She  was  silent, 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  sea.  Her  heart 
was  full  of  a  delicious  pain.  She  longed 
for  his  departure,  and  yet  secretly  rev- 
elled in  his  presence.  How  embarrassing  and 
yet  how  delightful  his  talk  was  to  her ! 
His    looks    how    eloquent,    his    form     how 
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manly !  And  when  he  gently  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  she  was  in 
no  haste  to  withdraw  it. 

"  But  you  will  say,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  this  is  foolish  talk  for  a  man  of 
my  years.  My  Beatrice — and  when  I  see 
her,  she  wears  your  likeness — is  not  likely 
to  love  a  man  who  might  be  her  father. 
Nay,  further,  she  might  say  that  if  I  were 
younger  I  would  employ  neither  metaphysics 
nor  arguments.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
love  is  deeper  and  richer  than  that  of  a 
young  man.  He  does  not  love  a  young 
maid  because  he  knows  her  to  be  a  model  of 
truth  and  virtue — '  a  box  where  sweets  com- 
pacted lie ' ;  he  cannot  comprehend  even  the 
moral  strength  that  has  kept  her  sweet  and 
pure.  He  loves  her  simply  because  she  is  a 
young  maid.  Show  an  illiterate  man  the 
manuscript  of  a  Psalter ;  he  will  admire  the 
illuminations  and  the  beauty  of  the  written 
characters,  but  the  noble  meaning  is  hid  from 
his  eyes.  So  with  a  young  man  :  he  cannot 
read  beneath  the  rosy  cheek  and  the  limpid 
eye.   And  the  young  bride,  if  she  be  intelligent, 
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soon  jDerceives  that  her  lover-husband  does 
not  know  her,  and  the  lover-husband  never 
becomes  a  husband-lover.  But  I  pain  your 
modesty  with  this  talk,  dear  Isabel.  Let  me 
give  you  an  apologue.  I  have  all  my  life  been 
passionately  fond  of  music,  though  my  voice 
is  harsh  and  untunable  as  a  raven's  croak." 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,  not  so,  believe  me,"  said 
Bell,  protestingly. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  so — I  say  I  have  ever 
loved  music,  and  when  I  came  first  to  Lon- 
don I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  hear  the  night- 
ingale. I  went  down  to  Devonshire,  and 
night  after  night  wandered  along  the  country 
lanes  and  stood  for  hours  in  the  woods  hop- 
ing to  hear  the  magic  bird.  I  was  success- 
ful at  last.  That  night  I  tasted  ideal  joys. 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  my  life  I  have 
been  in  search  of  the  nightingale  —  that 
heavenly  voice  of  passionate  rapture,  that 
soul  of  melody,  Psyche  dissolved  in  tones. 
I  am  still  making  the  pilgrimage,  still  wait- 
ing for  the  nightingale.  Oh,  Attic  bird, 
come  quickly  !  my  locks  are  wet  with  dew, 
the  cloud  is  gathering  on  the  hill." 
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He  laughed  faintly. 

"  So  ends  my  rhapsody." 

Then  after  a  long  pause  he  said  abruptly — 

"  Tell  me,  is  there  hope  for  me  ?  You  know 
what  I  mean." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Bell,  in  a  low  tone. 
'  But  I  think  you  have  borrowed  the  music 
of  the  nightingale." 

"  Oh  the  flattery,  how  incredibly  sweet ! " 

"  Now,  sir,  after  this  long  digression,  shall 
we  return  to  business  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do?" 

"  What  do  you  recommend  ?  Would  it  be 
useful  to  have  handbills  printed,  giving  a 
description  of  Mr  Simpson  and  offering  a 
reward  for  information  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  The  only  result,  I  fear, 
would  be  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  having  red  hair  and 
a  florid  complexion.  They  would  prove  to 
be  skulking  debtors,  deserters,  inebriates, 
waifs  and  strays  of  all  kinds,  who  had  for 
sufficient  though  equivocal  reasons  retired  '  far 
from  the  madding  crowd,'  and  who  would  ex- 
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pect  to  be  rewarded  for  their  trouble  in  com- 
ing forward.  No.  I  think  we  should  allow 
a  little  more  time  to  elapse,  and  then  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  arrange  all  that.  But  you  ought, 
I  think,  to  return  to  London  at  once." 

"  Your  advice  is,  I  am  sure,  kind  and  wise, 
and  I  shall  follow  it.  Might  we  not  go  and 
inquire  when  the  coach  leaves  \  " 

"  Certainly.  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  settle  with  the  landlord  and  look 
after  your  aged  squire." 

The  little  party  had  not  long  left  the  inn 
when  they  heard  a  stentorian  voice  shout 
behind  them — 

"Avast  there!  What  ho,  Peggy  Morrison!" 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  asked  Bell,  turning 
round  to  Peggy,  who  was  gazing  with  ex- 
cited interest  at  a  tall  powerful  man  of 
very  burly  proportions  advancing  towards 
them  with  a  ponderous  stride. 

"  Why,  it's  Michael  Burnside  ! ';  cried 
Peggy,  eagerly. 

The  worthy  skipper  on  joining  the  little 
group  gave  them  a  comprehensive  salute  by 
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flourishing  his  cap,  and  such  is  the  power 
of  mere  physical  dignity  that  Lord  Wimpole 
ceremoniously  returned  the  salutation. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman,  Peggy?"  asked 
Michael. 

"  Lord  Wimpole  ;  and  this  is  Miss  Bell." 
"  Ay,   ay,  I  ken   them  baith   by  hearsay ; 
and  as  regards  Miss  Bell,  my  eyes  say  amen 
to  my  ears :    meaning  by  that,   Peggy,   for 
you're   no   very  gleg   at   the   up-take,   that 
she  is  as  bonnie  as  she  was  said  to  be — and 
that's  nae  sma'  praise.     Asking  your  pardon, 
Miss  Bell,  for  the  liberty  I'm  taking.     And 
what  has  brought  you  here,  Peggy  ?  " 
"  We  are  seeking  for  Mr  Simpson." 
Michael  gave  an  obstreperous  laugh. 
"  Ou  ay,  seeking  for  Simpson,  are  ye  ? " 
And    he    laughed    again   with    evidently 
intense  enjoyment, 

"My  good  man,"  said  Lord  Wimpole, 
drily,  "  we  do  not  appreciate  your  hilarity." 
"  I  beg  the  lady's  pardon  and  yours," 
said  Michael,  with  a  broad  grin  which  he 
dutifully  endeavoured  to  chasten.  But  it 
is  droll." 
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"  How  droll,  sir  ?  " 

"  Because  Simpson  is  leagues  and  leagues 
away  by  this  time." 

"  You  know  what  has  become  of  him  ? " 
asked  Bell,  eagerly. 

"  Weel,  in  a  manner  I  do,  though  I  canna 
gie  ye  his  latitude  and  longitude  at  present. 
But  he's  far  awa'  on  the  salt  foam." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  explain,"  suggested  Lord  Wimpole. 

"  Weel,  I  suppose  I  had  better  mak'  a 
clean  breast  o't,"  said  Michael ;  "  and  if 
I  hae  done  anything  to  grieve  ye,  Miss 
Bell,  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it.  Ye  see, 
Simpson  fouled  the  hawse  o'  as  braw  a  lad 
as  ever  stepped  —  I  mean  Andy  Prosser. 
Now  Andy  was  a  great  friend  o'  mine ; 
I  loved  him  like  a  brother ;  and  indeed  he 
was  a  brother  in  a  manner  o'  speaking, 
for  we — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Anyhow,  Simpson  handed  him  over  to  his 
enemies ;  he  was  outlawed ;  and  I  tell  you 
plainly,  Lord  Wimpole,  if  Andy  hadna 
spoken  very  kindly  about  you,  and  told 
me    how    nobly    ye    had    behaved,    though 
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ye  were  his  bitter  enemy  at  first,   why,   I 
would  hae  had  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  ye." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  earned  your  final 
approbation,  and  to  have  escaped  your  for- 
midable ire,"  said  Lord  Wimpole. 

"  Oh,  I  dinna  doobt,  my  lord,  that  ye 
would  easily  beat  me  in  a  tussle  wi'  words ; 
it's  easy  to  get  to  windward  o'  an  uneducated 
man  :  but  if  Andy  hadna  praised  ye  up 
to  the  skies, — puir  lad,  he  had  a  big  heart, 
— ye  would  hae  felt  the  weight  o'  my 
nieve  —  lord  or  no  lord ;  and  that's  plain 
speaking." 

"  More  plain  than  pleasant,  Mr  Burnside," 
said  Lord  Wimpole,  sternly ;  "  and  but  for 
the  lady's  presence  I  might  have  to  imitate 
your  candour." 

"Aweel,  we'll  let  that  flee  stick  to  the 
wa'.  As  I  was  saying,  Simpson  deceived 
and  betrayed  my  good  friend  Andy,  and 
I  vowed  I  would  pay  him  out  the  first 
chance.  Now,  more  than  a  week  ago  I 
met  him  here,  by  a  special  dispensation  o' 
Providence.  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  thraw 
his  neck  for  him,  the  dirty  scoundrel  that 
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he  was ;  but  second  thoughts  are  best,  they 
say.      So   I  began  by   filling  him  fou'  —  no 
a  very  hard  job,  for  Simpson  likes  his  glass 
like  mony  an  honester   man.      Now   I  was 
acquent  wi'  a  little  imp  o'  a  midshipman,  as 
fine  a  tearing,  swearing,  ranting,  rampageous 
birkie  as  ever  I  saw :    his   name    is   Willie 
Templeton,  a  braw  lad,  but  as  fu'  o'  mischief 
as  he  can   haud,  and  it's   astonishing  what 
a  cargo  o'  wickedness  he  could  stow  on  board 
his  wee  bit  carcase.     He  was  at  Portsmouth 
on  a  very  hot  press,  scouring  the  crimping- 
dens   and    boarding   the   merchantmen    that 
cam'    in,    wi'    a    ship's    company    ahint    him 
as  fu'   o'   the  deil's  cantrips  as  himsel'.     So 
when  I  met  him — Simpson  was  lying  mortal 
drunk  by  this  time — says  I  to  him,  I  says, 
'  Willie,  ye're  no  that  parteeclar  what  sort 
o'   a  man  you   and  your  clanjamfry  get,   so 
long  as  he  can  heave  and  pull  ? '     '  Devil  a 
bit,'  says  he.     '  Once  we  get  the  raw  material 
we  can  work  it  up.'     '  Weel,'  says  I,  '  I  ken 
a  man ;   he's  a  wee  thing  auld,  but  a  stuffy 
chiel  for   a'    that.'     '  He'll   suit   old   Father 
Neptune  all  the  better,'  says  Willie,  '  though 
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of  course  I  don't  want  patriarchs,  to  spoil 
the  morals  o'  the  middies.'  He  will  hae 
his  bit  joke.  '  Oh,  he's  a  yauld  chap  yet,' 
says  I,  '  and  better  for  your  purpose  than 
a  ramshackle  lad,  all  arms  and  legs,  that's 
hardly  able  to  pu'  a  shad  off  a  gridiron.' 
'  But  what's  your  little  game,  Mick  ? '  asks 
Willie.  '  Never  mind  that,'  says  I,  '  except 
that  the  fellow's  a  scoundrel,  and  needs  a 
lesson.'  '  By  Jove,'  says  Willie,  wi'  unholy 
joy,  '  he's  come  to  the  right  shop  for  that, 
for  we've  got  hell's  riddlings '  (by  your  leave, 
Miss  Bell)  'for  a  crew.  Oh,  they're  beauties, 
Mick,  but  they  fight  like  blazes  ! '  (asking 
your  pardon,  miss).  '  But  where's  your 
man  ? '  '  He's  in  a  bit  public  no  far  frae 
here,'  says  I,  'as  drunk  as  a  lord'  (asking 
your  pardon,  sir).  '  All  right,'  says  Willie, 
{  we'll  have  him  in  a  twinkling  of  a  marling- 
spike.'  And  so  they  did.  I  was  a  wee 
bit  wae  to  see  a  man  sae  beautifully  drunk 
carried  off  that  gait,  but  it  couldna  be 
helped.  So  by  this  time  Simpson  is  cruis- 
ing aboot  on  board  his  Majesty's  brig  the 
Alert." 
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And  Michael  wound  up  his  narrative 
with  another  jolly  laugh. 

"  It  was  very  base  conduct  on  your  part/' 
said  Bell,  indignantly. 

"  Gie  me  leave,  Miss  Bell — and  sorry  I 
am  to  vex  a  sweet  dainty  creature  like 
you — but  it  was  retribution.  Forby  that, 
it  was  according  to  the  tables  o'  the  law, 
which  saith,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.  It's  in  the  Decalogue ;  and  that's 
the  best  log  to  take  your  dead  reckoning 
by,  I'm  thinking.  Oh,  Simpson  has  got 
his  fairin'  ;  but  he  worked  for  it,  that  did 
he." 

"  Well,  Miss  Simpson,  our  quest  is  ended," 
said  Lord  Wimpole.  "  We  are  obliged  to 
you,  Mr  Burnside,  for  this  graphic  account 
of  your  treachery." 

"  Treachery  !  I  gave  him  a  sup  oot  o'  his 
ain  cog,"  cried  Burnside,  indignantly ;  "  and 
maybe  your  lordship  has  sailed  very  near 
the  wind  yoursel'  at  odd  times.  However, 
Andy  spoke  very  gratefully  aboot  ye,  so  I'll 
no  quarrel  wi'  ye." 

With   which   magnanimous  announcement 
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he  lifted  his  hat,  shook  hands  with  Peggy, 
and  marched  off  with  a  massive  air  of 
conscious  integrity. 

Bell  then  returned  to  her  inn,  where  Lord 
Wimpole  took  leave  of  her  and  her  humble 
companion. 

On  the  following  morning  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  Keys  and  Castle  Inn, 
from  which  the  "Regulator"  stage-coach 
started  for  London.  They  found  Lord  Wim- 
pole waiting  for  them.  He  stood  chatting 
pleasantly  with  them  till  the  preparations 
for  departure  were  nearly  completed.  It 
was  a  gay  and  exhilarating  spectacle.  The 
coach  was  resplendent  in  green  and  gold ; 
the  four  horses  were  handsome  and  spirited 
bays,  anxious  to  play  their  parts  becomingly 
in  the  pageant ;  the  driver  mounted  to  his 
seat  and  enthroned  himself  with  impressive 
dignity,  his  whip  an  elongated  sceptre ; 
while  stable-boys,  ostlers,  and  other  crea- 
tures in  the  lower  order  of  creation,  bustled 
about,  attentive  to  his  least  behest.  Lord 
Wimpole  assisted  Bell  to  take  her  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  coach,  and  then  with 
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a  deep  bow  mounted  to  his  seat  beside 
the  driver.  There  is  a  sonorous  blast  from 
the  horn ;  the  driver  describes  masterly 
curves  with  his  whip-lash,  ending  in  sharp 
detonations  as  of  miniature  pistols ;  the  two 
leaders  perforin  a  lively  fandango  on  their 
hind-legs,  as  if  they  were  horses  rampant ; 
stable-boys  shout,  dogs  bark,  and  amid  a 
chorus  of  varied  sounds,  all  vaguely  sug- 
gestive of  adventurous  delight,  the  unwieldy 
vehicle  starts,  oscillating  heavily  at  first, 
but  steadying  when  it  has  acquired  momen- 
tum and  the  horses  have  fallen  into  the 
proper  rhythm  of  movement  and  evoke  a 
harmonious  quartette  of  trampling  hoofs. 
The  jingling  of  the  harness  is  like  the  sound 
of  merry  cymbals;  the  roll  and  rumble  of 
the  vehicle  is  a  diapason ;  at  intervals  the 
guard's  horn  gives  relief  and  colour  to  the 
symphony ;  the  hollow  reverberation  as  a 
bridge  is  crossed  supplies  a  ground-bass ; 
and  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  is  like 
a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  Add  to  this 
a  bright  sun  flooding  the  landscape,  green 
masses  of  foliage  sweeping  past,  the  gleam 
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of  running  water  caught  and  lost  again  like 
flashes  of  happy  recollection ;  and,  above 
all,  a  youthful  heart  dancing  to  the  motion, 
and  thoughts  light  as  swallows  flitting  on- 
wards to  the  mysterious  but  gaily  beckoning 
future. 

So  while  Peggy  dozed  in  a  corner  of  the 
coach,  Bell  mused  and  dreamed  in  vaguely 
happy  reveries.  When  at  times  reverie  and 
slumber  met,  as  the  river  blends  with  the 
tide,  she  would  waken  with  a  start,  imagining 
she  heard  her  name  softly  called  in  well- 
known  accents — her  heart  was  like  a  shell 
filled  with  the  murmur  of  a  voice — and  she 
would  glance  quickly  round  with  a  faint 
blush.  Her  vis-a-vis  was  a  parson,  sleek 
and  rotund,  who  seemed  to  sleep  most  of 
the  time,  his  double  chin  reposing  on  his 
waistcoat,  his  hands  folded  across  his  stom- 
ach, and  his  short  neatly  turned  legs  tucked 
under  the  seat.  When  he  was  awake  he 
gazed  at  her  with  a  mechanical  smile,  and 
Bell  felt  as  if  he  were  metaphysically  patting 
her  on  the  head.  He  did  not  speak  much, 
but    when    he   did    his   voice   was    clogged 
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and  oleaginous,  and  appeared  to  be  near 
the  congealing  point.  He  made  her  think  of 
tithe-pigs,  fat  capons,  and  Christmas  geese; 
and  his  very  snoring,  which  was  subdued 
and  decorous,  seemed  a  kind  of  simmering. 
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